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Toward A New Day in the 
National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 


Word comes from President Taylor that the Board of Di- 
rectors have cast a unanimous ballot in amending Article ITT, 
Section 1, of the present By-Laws which, as amended, now 
reads: 


“The property funds and affairs of the corporation shall be managed 
and controlled by a BoArp oF Directors, nine in number, each of whom 
shall be a member of the corporation. At each election, successors shall 
be elected to those directors whose terms shall then be expiring. If the 
office of any director becomes vacant by reason of death, resignation, 
disqualification or inability to act, the remaining directors may, by a 
majority vote, elect a successor who shall hold office for the unexpired 
term and/or until his successor shall have been elected and shall have 
qualified. In the event of a tie vote, the President of the corporation, 
whether or no he be a member of said BoArp or Directors, shall be 
empowered to cast the deciding vote.” 


One other important amendment concerns the Article on 
dues. Amended, it now reads: 


“Regular annual dues of six dollars [$6.00], of which two and one- 
half dollars [$2.50] is for one year’s subscription to The Bulletin, shall 
be assessed, and payable by all members, said dues to be paid at time 
of application for membership and on January first of each succeeding 
year after such affiliaton. Dues paid by applicants whose membership 
shall have been completed on or after November first of any given year 
shall apply to the following vear as well. Date of completion of member- 
ship shall be that on which the Treasurer mails new membership cards 
and certificates.” 


The latter is important because it brings the By-Laws into 
agreement with the Postal Regulations governing second- 
class mail, which permits non-profit educational associations 
to mail their official magazine at a cost of about one-fourth 
of the third-class rate. In addition, it affords a much speedier 
handling of our publication. The former amendment speaks 
for itself. The enlargement of the BoArp or Directors from 
five to nine is the first step in several which must be taken to 
insure national representation on the Board and to secure the 
democratic processes. 
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AM SuRE that many of you already 
have made your plans to attend 
the Chicago Convention, Sheraton 
Hotel, December 27-30. If you fol- 


lowed the fund-raising formula 
which I sent to you earlier in the 
year as Chairman of the Convention 
Attendance Committee, the money 
is waiting to be used, the baby sit- 
ter is engaged, and Aunt Tilly has 
promised to come in and water the 
plants—and feed the parakeet. If 
you haven’t, and the rattle in the 
piggy bank is still caused by just 
an English tuppeny bit, a Canada 
mint and an old shirt button—all I 
can say is that you’d better go out 
and pawn the silver. 

If you think that the last issue of 
the Bulletin told the whole story, 
just listen to the latest. AKSEL 
Scuiotz, the great Danish lieder 
singer is going to sing Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe for us on December 
28th. After he has sung the cycle, 
Mr. Scutotz will discuss the why 
and how of his interpretation. In ad- 
dition, seven or eight of the Mid- 
west’s most active singers are assist- 
ing Cettus DouGcHErty [Contempor- 
ary Song] and FRepERIcK ScHAU- 
WECKER [Later French and German 
Song], including: Maria Montana, 
Lucile Hertel, John Toms, John 
MacDonald, Harold Brindell, Helene 
Hekman Gezon, etc. As if that 
isn’t enough, the NATIONAL OPERA 
ASSOCIATION is going to meet with 
us! 

. To return to finances, don’t for- 
get that many of you may obtain at 
least part of your expenses from 
your college or university. NATS is 
rated as a learned society and many 
institutions are glad to help make it 


2 


possible for their faculty members 
to attend such meetings, knowing 
that the net result is better teaching. 

It is especially important that you 
make every effort to come to Chi- 
cago since so many vital matters are 
to be discussed, including the new 
By-Laws. There’s even a special ses- 
sion [9:00 p.m., Dec. 28th], the day 
before the business meeting, for 
this. It is our earnest desire that the 
will of the majority shall prevail in 
the formation of our policies — so 
come and express your opinions and 
help in decisions; but if you don't 
come, don’t let us hear a peep out of 
you if our decisions displease you. 

The hardest part of our teaching 
season is almost here—the long af- 
ter-Christmas and early spring 
months when we feel that we have 
given and given until sometimes we 
feel as though we’re wrung dry. 
What better way to refill the reser- 
voir than by meeting with our col- 
leagues from great cities and small 
towns, discussing with them the 
many phases of our work? Granted 


CAN'T AFFORD 
MISS THIS ONE 


Gertrude “ingley 


that you do know the vocal facts 
of life, I am not saying that you'll 
hear anything revolutionary, but 
you would have to have a closed 
mind indeed if you failed to take 
home a fresh outlook and new in- 
spiration. 

Those of you who have attended 
our conventions before, need not be 
told how delightful it is to renew 
old acquaintances and make new 
ones. For all the stimulation of our 
lectures and meetings, I am one who 
feels that 50% of the benefits reaped 
from conventions come from the im- 
promptu discussions at breakfast 
and the jam sessions carried on into 
the wee hours. Don’t think that 
these are only for “Old Timers.” 
BARGE RIGHT IN! How else did any 
of us get acquainted. 

For your immediate reference, 
we are reprinting the fares from var- 
ious key cities to Chicago, by rail 
and air. If you neglected the piggy 
bank, well, give her a squirrel in- 
stead of a mink for Christmas, and 
FORWARD MARCH TO CHIcaAGco! 


To Cuicaco BY RaIL 


From 


Coach 
New York, New York $ 52.25 
Boston, Massachusetts 60.65 
Washington, D. C. 44.05 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 29.20 
Tampa, Florida 60.40 
New Orleans, Louisiana 42.80 
Cleveland, Ohio 21.70 
St. Louis, Missouri 13.40 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 18.35 
Des Moines, Iowa 16.15 
Houston, Texas 53.85 
El Paso, Texas 64.40 
Denver, Colorado 46.60 
San Francisco, California 90.15 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 36.15 
Salt Lake City, Utah 67.20 
Missoula, Montana 72.40 
Seattle, Washington 82.00 


To Curicaco By AI 


lst Class Berth 1st Class Air Coach 

$ 77.70 $ 8.90 $ 85.70 $ 66.00 
88.16 9.95 102.30 80.00 
65.55 8.30 71.90 56.00 
39.05 6.55 65.00 — 
81.45 13.50 131.60 92.00 
54.85 9.95 106.00 90.80 
30.15 5.00 38.00 30.00 
17.05 5.00 31.50 25.40 
23.75 5.00 44.20 37.00 
20.90 5.00 38.70 — 
69.45 11.95 128.50 92.00 
83.35 14.50 152.10 131.40 
60.40 10.65 110.40 84.00 
126.45 21.00 218.10 152.00 
46.80 8.30 85.90 66.00 
87.10 14.50 161.80 120.00 
93.85 16.05 172.70 151.70 
115.00 21.00 218.10 178.00 


Fares quoted above are for round-trip, but do not include the 10% tax. Prices quoted for 
berths are for one-way only. All fares are subpect to change without notice. 
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HE SERIOUS student of the art 

song will do well to concern 
himself with the important task of 
acquiring a fine technic if he is to 
cope successfully with the many, 
and oftimes, difficult demands made 
upon him by the lieder and the art 
songs of Europe in general. 

The reasons why so many singers 
fail to achieve this goal are numer- 
ous and varied. Some have physical 
problems which are the result of 
faulty production over too long a 
period, and may be due either to bad 
teaching, or to the inability of the 
student to work out his difficulties, 
even under expert guidance. Some 
have emotional difficulties and lack 
the necessary balance and tempera- 
ment for the proper interpretation 
of the Art Song. Others have mental 
obstacles. Whatever the problem, I 
do not wish to go into the classifica- 
tion of these students here, for we 
know too well the unfortunate lacks 
of those possessed with excellent 
voices. I do wish to state, however, 
that it is unhappily a fact that there 
are too many students who, after 
several years of voice study, come 
toa coach quite unprepared to work 
out a legitimate and effective inter- 
pretation of a song, chiefly, because 
of their lack of certain fundamentals 
in technic. I do not mean to say that 
the teacher is alone to blame, though 
he may well be. We know the stu- 
dent who works with a good teacher, 
but has not the ability, or perhaps 
the patience to concentrate in the 
teacher’s absence on those basic 
principles which the teacher may 
have tried hard, but in vain, to in- 
culeate upon the mind of his student. 
And what is this technic? What are 
these principles? 

They are the ability to sing an 
even scale; maintaining an equal 
resonance at any given dynamic; the 
ability to spin the tone on the 
breath, leaving the tone suspended, 
relaxed, and properly supported; the 
ability to sustain a long phrase with- 
out the breath giving out [this is 
again a question of support]; the 
ability to maintain an intensity of 
tone in songs of dramatic character; 
and the ability to sing a good mezzo- 
voce. These principles once mas- 
tered, assuming the student has good 
musicianship, a lively imagination 
combined with sensitivity and the 
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ON THE TEXT 


ability to feel his text, a good diction, 
and a good grasp of the various 
styles in song literature, should en- 
able the student to deal well with 
a program of art songs. 

One of the most important tasks 
of the student is to study the rapid 
development of the 19th Century 
Art Song. He can not approach 
Schubert as he does Hugo Wolf. He 
must realize that the development of 
the romantic element in music, once 
Schubert appeared on the scene, 
was rapid and forged boldly along 
until Wagner, Richard Strauss and 
the latter 19th Century French and 
Russian School brought it finally to 
a dramatic climax. He must keep in 
mind that, although the roots of the 
romantic movement are to be found 
even before Beethoven in such com- 
posers as Bach and Mozart, Schu- 
bert was the greatest of the lyric 
geniuses and came as the romantic 
element in music was fast gaining 
the upper hand. He must also learn 
that romantic music opposes the 
classic spirit because of its intimate, 
detailed expression, and becomes 
more personal and subjective with 
the coming of Schumann, Wolf, and 
Strauss. His approach to them will 
be, therefore, the opposite of his ap- 
proach to the classics. He will realize 
that Schubert is the most difficult 
of the lieder composers to interpret 
faithfully, because he, unlike those 
who followed, can not be projected 
as he appears on the printed page. 
He gave little indication as to how 
he wished certain details marked 
out, and so imagination must be 
brought into play, tradition says that 
certain retardings and accelerations 
are necessary to give the right pro- 
portion and musical sense to the 
phrase and that most of these “‘liber- 
ties” are legitimate on the grounds 
that the text has in great part dic- 


AND THE 


MUSIC OF THE 
ART SONG 


Frederick Schauwecker 


tated the structure of the song for 
it has been the product of a more in- 
timate and personal expression. The 
inflection of the word, with certain 
emphasis and accents, as well as 
changes in tempo, tradition would 
also have us duly consider. The 
editings of Schumann, Brahms, 
Wolf, etc. are more abundant in 
shaping the course of a song, and in 
giving it the proper direction. The 
serious student will study these 
songs and discover how they differ 
in their romanticism, he will observe 
the very personal approach of Wolf 
with his heightened speech—all this 
knowledge and more will give him 
a more comprehensive grasp of his 
material, and will aid him in the 
acquisition of that indefinable thing 
we call “style” which, when summed 
up, amounts to the peculiar charac- 
teristics and the individual manner 
of the composer’s expression. 

Then there is the question of the 
text. I cannot over-emphasize the 
importance of the text. 

In Schubert’s Nacht und Traeu- 
me, we are concerned more with 
the projecting of a mood than we 
are in telling a story. The words 
convey the mood which Schubert 
has caught so perfectly and so the 

[Please turn to page 15] 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: He has been the man 
at the keyboard for many operatic and lieder 
singers: 13 years with Claire Dux; 20 years 
with Richard Crooks, including two tours in 
Australia and New Zealand, and one round- 
the-world tour; Maria Olzewska; Richard 
Bonelli; and Heinrich Schlusnus. For the past 
ten years, he has been associated with Jussi 
Bjoerling with whom he has just completed a 
tour of the Middle West, the Northwest, and 
Canada. Between tours, he coaches artist stu- 
dents and professional singers, and conducts 
repertoire classes at Chicago Musical College 
of Roosevelt University. His popularity at the 
1955 NATS Summer Workshop at Northwest- 
ern University marks his appearance at the 
1955 national convention as one of the high- 
lights which you cannot afford to miss. 
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TO THE CONTESTANTS IN 
THE NATS SINGER OF 
THE YEAR AUDITIONS 


We salute and we thank you har- 
dy courageous souls who have co- 
operated so bravely in helping the 
Association establish its newest and 
one of its most difficult ventures. 
The repertoire requirements we set 
up are exacting to an extreme, but 
we called this a YouNnc ARrTIST’s 
AupITIon from the beginning. It was 
never intended to be a student’s 
contest and those of you who have 
entered have placed your local rep- 
utations “on the line” and proved 
your confidence in yourselves and 
in your training. 

We freely confess that in arrang- 
ing this, our first major effort at a 
National Contest, we found we had 
much to learn. We also found that 
uniformity of procedure was difficult 
to achieve nationally since Regional 
conditions differ widely in different 
parts of the country. By this time, 
many Regional contests will have 
been held. If not in your district, 
you will be notified in plenty of 
time. 

To all of you who have entered 
but who do not find yourselves 
among the finalists, may we say this 
word about competitions? Strictest 
honesty and unquestionable compe- 
tence should govern our auditions; 
yet, the final outcome finds greater 
reward in the preparation and the 
delivery of the material than in any- 
thing else. The growth from within 
which we experience is our own 
and no one can take it from us. 

Nevertheless, final decisions are 
based upon unpredictable factors. 
One is that winning depends more 
upon one’s competition than any- 
thing else. We are all at different 
levels of talent and experience. The 
factor of opportunity is never the 
same in any two persons. Every 
singer knows he sings much better 
on one day than another. A per- 
former makes a serious mistake if 
he is deeply disappointed in the 
outcome. The development we ex- 


a When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 


perience and gain is ours for good, 
and is a permanent reward. 


Good luck! 
Richard B. DeYoung, Chairman, 


THE Apvisory COMMITTEE ON 
Vocat EpucaTION 


As THE BULLETIN goes to press, 
the final check seems to reveal that 
fifty-four young people have entered 
THE SINGER OF THE YEAR contest. 
This number insures a superior con- 
test, which has taken a highly pro- 
fessional turn due both to the high 
quality of material needed and the 
bulk demanded by the Rules and 
Regulations committee. This profes- 
sional turn gives further insurance 
that the competition will be real and 
interesting. 


Credit for the contest should first 
be given to President Taylor and his 
immediate official family for giving 
the initial stimulus; secondly, to 
Richard B. DeYoung and his com- 
mittee for their work in drawing 
up the rules and regulations and 
suggestions for material to be used 
in the contest. The third group to be 
congratulated are the Governors of 
the districts who had to create en- 
thusiasm for the contests in their 
regions, recruit contestants, arrange 
for state and regional contests, get 
the judges and carry thus all the 
many details incident to such a 
project. 

As I write, no contest has as yet 
been held; still, out of the experi- 
ence of this year, I am moved to 
make certain suggestions for future 
contests. 


1. Teachers who live in smaller 
towns have indicated their fear 
that the contest would be over- 
whelmingly dominated by the 
larger centers. It is true that 
Chicago and New York have 
the greatest number of contest- 
ants. But fine teaching and fine 
voices are not all centered in 
these large metropolitan areas. 


Let us remember that the ob. 
jective of the contest is to pick 
the “Singer of the Year” and 
he may well come from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, or Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 

2. Cash and other prizes must be 
more definitely determined and 
stated not only for the finalist, 
but also for the regional and 
state contestants. 

3. The organizational structure for 
carrying on the contest can be 
simplified by establishing bet- 
ter and more direct lines of 
communication with those who 
are in general charge. 

4. These suggestions are not meant 

-to be critical. The difficulties 
we have had are in the nature 
of “growing pains” rather than 
being deep-seated, insoluble 
problems. 

Lastly, come to the convention 
with your suggestions and your ex- 
periences that we may go into next 
year with renewed vigor and greater 
efficiency. 

B. Fred Wise, Chairman 


NATIONAL CONTESTS AND 
AUDITIONS COMMITTEE 


All Members of 
NATS 


are cordially invited 
to join 


THE NATIONAL 


OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


and help promote the cause 
of good opera 


Dues 
$5.00 for individuals 
$10.00 for organizations 


[See Editorial, Page 8} 
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JOSEF H. SCHNELKER 


Although the title, “Musicianship 
for the Singer,” might suggest that 
a different standard of musicianship 
is acceptable for the vocalist than 
in other areas of musical endeavor, 
the skilled singer needs a musician- 
ship developed to a similar degree 
of excellence as compared with per- 
formers in other fields. A different 
emphasis may sometimes be placed 
on some of the elements of musician- 
ship for the singer than for a per- 
former on a keyboard, or keyed in- 
strument, but the qualiies of that 
skill remain basically the same. 


The singing student frequently 
has greater difficulty developing 
skill in musicianship than other 
performers because of a retarded 
approach to music. He may not have 
any interest, or training, in music 
until, approaching maturity, he dis- 
covers that he has a vocal instru- 
ment worth developing. He then be- 
gins the study of the elements of 
music long after budding instrumen- 
talists have acquired a greater or 
lesser degree of skill with these ele- 
ments. Learning becomes more dif- 
ficult with advancing years, and 
students, in their late teens or older, 
must work much harder to master 
skills which are learned easily in 
the early grade school years. For- 
tunate, indeed, is the student who 
has had an early approach to music 
study, either through the piano or 
some other medium. If he has not 
had that background, it is necessary 
for the singing teacher to develop 
the student’s musicianship as well 
as to train the vocal apparatus. 

Musicianship may be defined us 
the ability to deal effectively with 
musical problems through insight in- 
to musical texture. It is the con- 
scious understanding of the organi- 


lMurphy, Teaching Musicianship, p. 11. 
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zation of music.' Musicianship im- 
plies the ability to deal effectively 
with the elements of music—rhythm, 
melody, harmony—with the struc- 
ture or form of a musical composi- 
tion, and the element of style. It is, 
perhaps, the exceptional teacher 
who questions the student regarding 
the key, form, or harmonic content 
of a composition as related to per- 
formance, yet a musical understand- 
ing of these elements is vital to an 
intelligent interpretation. Without 
such musical understanding, per- 
formance sinks to a level of parrot- 
like repetition, or ape-like imita- 
tion. Musical feeling is based on 
knowledge as well as upon musical 
intuition. The head as well as the 
heart must interpret. 

Musical experiences lie in six ma- 
jor areas, or avenues of learning: 
writing, reading, listening, analy7- 
ing, performing, and creating. Most 
important to the singer are the abil- 
ities to read, listen, analyze; and, of 
course, to perform, but valuable ad- 
juncts in the learning process are 
the abilities of writing — notating 
musical sounds and rhythms with 
their proper symbols—and even of 
creating. We learn by doing, by ac- 
tive participation in musical activi- 
ties. A few exercises in problema- 
tic rhythmic or melodic figures ac- 
tually written by a student will fre- 
quently save hours of explanations 
in which the student maintains a 
passive role. 

Lack of skill in the various areas 
of musicianship leads to tension— 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He earned the Mus. B. 
at Oberlin and the Mus. M. at Michigan, where 
he continued to study beyond the masters, later 
going to Juilliard. He was appointed to the 
staff of Willamette University in 1946. At pres- 
ent, he is Professor of Organ and Theory in 
the College of Music. His paper, published 
herein, was one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of the Willamette staff to the NATS 
Workshop, held there, August 1-5, 1955. 


muscular tension which stands in 
the way of good performance. This 
tension is not confined to the voice- 
producing apparatus only, but may 
appear over any, or all areas of the 
body. This tension prevents the pro- 
per coordination of the muscles in- 
volved in good vocal production and 
results, thereby, in poor perform- 
ance. As musical skill is developed, 
the student gains understanding and 
confidence. There is less tendency 
toward tension, and the muscles at- 
tain that state generally called re- 
laxed in which the opposing muscles 
controlling bodily movements do not 
strain against each other. 

Of the areas of musical experience 
in which the singer must develop 
skill, rhythm is probably the most 
important. How often do we not 
hear accompanists, choir directors, 
or other musicians bemoan the fact 
that singers have poor rhythm, or 
cannot keep a beat! While the de- 
velopment of a metronomic beat is 
not the ultimate aim in the develop- 
ment of rhythmic skill, the ability to 
maintain a beat strictly is a neces- 
sity for the learning musician. Once 
the ability to maintain a beat strict- 
ly is mastered, the student is better 
prepared to cope with those nuances 
of time which give rhythmic vitality 
to the music. 

Important in the development of 
the metrical element is the use of 
some physical movement to indicate 
the beat. Such a physical movement 
aids in the co-ordination of all the 
muscles involved in the musical ex- 
perience. This physical movement 
must be decisive, not lackadaisical, 
if it is to be effective. The tendency 
of many students to allow the beat 
to follow rather than to direct the 
performance must be overcome. 
Several possibilities for such physi-: 
cal movements may be named — 
tapping the foot, clapping the hands. 
or beating with one hand, tapping 
with the finger, or the conductor’s 
beat. From the musical standpoint, 
the last is superior to an even tap- 
ping of the hand or foot because 
the downbeat marks the strong beat 
of the measure, whereas an even 
tapping makes no distinction be- 
tween the strong or weak beats. An- 
other possibility is the use of a dif- 
ferent finger to mark each beat— 

[Please turn to page 21] 
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Since this will be my last message to you in THE 
BULLETIN before the annual convention which will be 
held in Chicago at the Sheraton Hotel from December 
27th through the 30th, I would like to speak to you 
very frankly concerning the most important matter 
to come before our Association for a long time, name- 
ly: the revision of our By-Laws. This will come be- 
fore the Convention this year and will be discussed 
thoroughly, and, if accepted by a majority vote of 
members present, it is hoped that it will be adopted 
at this session. 

You will recall that the matter of By-Law revision 
was first discussed at the St. Louis Convention in 
December, 1953, when I was elected President of the 
Association. At that time there was unanimous demand 
for a revision of the By-Laws in order to create a 
more democratic representation in the Board of Di- 
rectors. It was strongly felt that the Association should 
be represented in the Board of Directors by a repre- 
sentative member from each district, instead of the 
five-member board which, until now, has prevailed 
since the Association was organized in 1944. Some 
members felt that each district should elect their own 
representative on the Board instead of having a nom- 
inating committee present names of members to the 
Association for election. Also, there were some people 
at the St. Louis Convention who wanted the nominat- 
ing committee itself to be chosen by election in each 
district, with one member chosen to represent that 
district on the nominating committee. 

At the St. Louis meeting, after I had assumed the 
office of President, and after hearing the discussions 
and the demands for a larger Board of Directors, 
I gave a solemn pledge to those present that I would 
in due time, and with their permission, appoint the 
very finest committee obtainable in the Association, to 
thoroughly study the problem of By-Law revision, 
and present this revision to the Association for con- 
sideration and adoption. 

During the ensuing year of 1954 at every District 
meeting, Workshop, and Chapter meeting, and in 
fact, everyplace where Association members gathered, 
discussion took place, pro and con, concerning this 
problem. By the time of the Chattanooga Convention 
in December, 1954, I realized that the time had come 
to actually appoint a committee; this committee to 
consist of a member from each district whose duty it 
would be to gather together all available facts and 
opinions and thoughts on the subject. After due con- 
sideration and preparation they were expected to 
have the said document ready for membership study 
by September 15, 1955, and for submission to the Chi- 
cago Convention in December of this year. It was felt 
that between September 15 and December 27 there 
would be ample time for members all over the coun- 
try to study the new By-Laws and be prepared to 
accept or reject them at the Convention. It was at this 
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same Chattanooga Convention that I made a statement 
which I would like to reiterate at this time. I said that 
it was time for the Association to be RUN and be goy- 
ERNED by the members from the GRASS ROOTS UP and 
that I would do all in my power to make this a reality. 
I still stand on that statement 100%. 

In keeping with my pledge made at the conventions 
in St. Louis and at Chattanooga, I appointed in Feb. 
ruary, 1955, a committee to revise the By-Laws of the 
Association as authorized by the 1954 Convention 
The following members accepted appointment on this 
committee: 

Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Chairman, Northern District; 
Dr. Victor Alexander Fields, Eastern District; Radi- 
ana Pazmor, Southeastern District; Winfield Crawford, 
Southern District; Fred Wise, Central District; Wil. 
liam C. Rice, Southwestern District; Tudor Williams, 
California-Western District; and Melvin Geist, North- 
western District. 

This committee under the intelligent, efficient and 
dynamic leadership of Dr. Theo. Stelzer, Chairman, 
has labored painstakingly with the complex problem of 
By-Law revision from last February until this present 
day, and this committee will continue to function until 
the document is presented to the convention in Chi- 
cago in December. Three different sets of By-Laws 
have been prepared and studied by the Committee 
during the past year. The third and last revision dated 
August 24, was sent to the members of the Committee 
for their consideration and final vote. In an accom- 
panying letter, Dr. Stelzer says, in part, and I quote: 

“Fellow NATS, 28 persons have responded to com- 
munication II. This included all members of the Board 
of Directors, President and past Presidents, three 
Vice-Presidents, six Governors and Lt. Governors, 
five other officers and key persons, the corporation 
lawyer, and seven of our committee on revisions. The 
painstaking care, the frankness and cordiality exhib- 
ited in all responses speak well for present and future 
NATS leadership. 

Three factors made revision of our former draft 
mandatory: 

1. A virtual commitment at Chattanooga that all 
districts would have representation in the governing 
bodies. 

2. The laws of Illinois demand certain powers to be 
vested in the Board of Directors. 

3. The unanimous concensus that matters of policy 
and of administration be clearly defined. 

“. . We have made remarkable progress. Com- 
ments are no longer coming in. Therefore the present 
draft is the embodiment of real group thinking and 
may now be submitted to a vote in our committee. Will 
you members of the Committee on revision use the et- 
closed card to register your vote after due study? The 
sooner the better. A letter will also be welcome, and, 

[Please turn to page 8] 
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ff, From The Editor’s Desk 


is YOUR HALO ON STRAIGHT 


The Ethics and Professional Conduct Council of the 
Alumni Association, School of Medicine, College of 
Medical Evangelists, recently have brought out a 
booklet under the above title which is worth your 
dollar. Published by the San Lucas Press of Los 
ANGELES, CALIFoRNIA, the publication carries a sober- 
ing message, despite its humorous treatment of some 
twenty different kinds of doctors whose halos have 
slipped. 

In some instances, the change of a word, here and 
there, points up a phrase for application to a regret- 
table subject in our profession. The outraged remark 
“Who did that job on you?” is little removed from 
“Who taught you to sing like that?” Have you not 
known of singing teachers who convinced with the 
raised eyebrow, the contemptuos snort, and a solici- 
tous compassion for the vocal student who had the 
misfortune of having previously fallen into the hands 
of an “uninformed” colleague? 

You'll enjoy the clever art-work and what goes with 
it. Read it for kicks, if for nothing else. Maybe you'll 
be inspired to make a direct application to our pro- 
fession and produce a similar opus. By the way. 
is your halo on straight? 


THE SECOND DECADE 


Have you ever counted the NATS Cuapters listed 
on the outside back cover of THE BULLETIN? If not, 
you should do so now and take time to contemplate 
the incredible growth of the past eleven years. It is 
difficult for us to realize the dedication and devotion 
packed into these years by those who have brought 
NATS to the threshold of adolescence. Like some 
parents, however, they have indulged in oversolicit- 
ousness. 

It is not surprising to find their progeny reacting 
even as a youth of eleven rebels with a “let me do it 
myself.” He has acquired confidence in his ability 
over a period of time because he has successfully 
tested his powers, in many respects, when neither 
parent was near. It is not easy for some parents to 
take a child into partnership in the adventure of life. 
An attitude of possessiveness and father knows best 
often prevails for far too long. You may even recall 
a situation where a parent has utterly incapacitated 
an adolescent for life by this seeming inability to let 
the youngster try it alone. 

May the parallel of such a situation never arise in 
NATS! It could, you know, if those who believe we 
are now ready to function by democratic processes, 
rather than paternalistic guidance, do not stand firmly 
behind the labors of the By-Laws Committee at the 
1955 Convention and adopt the proposed By-Laws, 
as they now stand, or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 

For several months, the Committee, whose member- 
ship is representative of the eight NATS districts, has 
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worked diligently to provide the membership with a 
new set of By-Laws which would set up democratic 
representation on the Boarp or Drrectors and se- 
cure democratic processes for future years. Finally, 
after a third draft, the vote of the Committee [7 to 1 
for acceptance] was completed October 18, 1955, weeks 
after a revised publication deadline could not be met 
by the Committee. The courtesy announcement in the 
September-October BuLLETIN brought one request for 
a copy. For those who did not avail themselves of this 
accommodation, the proposed By-Laws are printed 
herein. It is hoped that the membership will study 
them thoroughly and become acquainted with the 
democratic aspects of this document. For the first 
time, all sections of the country are assured representa- 
tion and a voice in the affairs of our Association. 

To again engage the thread of analogy, the emer- 
gence of the proposed By-Laws may be likened to 
the eleven-year old’s rebuke of “let me do it myself.” 
It is the membership’s only means of divesting itself 
of the last remnant of patriarchy. In no way should 
this be interpreted as an act of ungratefulness. It is 
nothing more than the normal step in the growing-up 
process. There should be general thankfulness that the 
first steps of NATS were so carefully guided, but, in 
the same breath, there must come the resolve that 
THE SECOND DECADE is the time for the twenty-six chap- 
ters in the eight districts to try their wings within the 
framework of a NATS Constitution and By-Laws 
which guarantee that there can be no return to a 
patriarchy. 

When an organization is fraught with growing pains 
and is attempting to redefine the rules by which it 
must live, constructive dissidence is welcomed. It acts 
like a refiner’s fire. The lamentable thing is that many 
dissenters fail to come forward with constructive crit- 
icism. They become obstructionists. Having lost ground 
in reasonable debate, they shrink from accepting the 
outcome and cannot bring themselves to exerting 
power with the majority to realize the greatest good 
for the membership. They cannot resist attempts to 
gain power over a membership by disseminating in- 
formation as THEY UNDERSTAND IT, not as IT REALLY IS. 
They are the first to cry “foul,” hoping to disqualify the 
honest advantage of the majority. 

You are reminded that minority arguments usually 
appear to make sense. They are carefully thought out 
and are designed to arouse your sympathy to fore- 
stall definitive action to gain time. Your only defense 
is knowledge. Then, and only then, can you discover 
the loopholes in their arguments. Applied to the NATS 
membership, this means that each member must study 
the By-Laws to a point of realizing their weak and 
strong points. Who knows, maybe you'll come up 
with the very solution to some knotty problem that 
even slowed down the distinguished By-Laws Com- 
mittee. Having thus informed yourself, come to the 
convention, and help secure the democratic processes. 
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The New National Opera Abssociation . 


Opera no longer finds its only 
dwelling in our country at 40th and 
Broadway. We still look to the Met- 
ropolitan as the grand showplace, 
the pinnacle toward which every 
young singer may aspire, and: the 
place where one may see and hear 
the greatest, but opera is being pro- 
duced all over our land, and it is 
finding charming settings in high 
school auditoriums, city parks, and 
hay lofts. Opera is being given in ex- 
cerpt form, with imagination supply- 
ing the scenery, in impressionistic 
form, with clever lighting to create 
the illusion, and in gay colorful but 
inexpensive new decor, often the 
hand work of the performers them- 
selves. Nearly every symphony 
orchestra season will have one pro- 
gram of opera, some of them in con- 
cert form, others in full dress but 
with—action, and still others with 
complete action and decor. Every- 
where people who had looked upon 


opera as a weird hybrid form of en- 
tertainment are becoming enthus- 
iastic devotees. Opera is being giv- 
en in a thousand new places in many 
new ways in our country, and each 
of these places means opportunity 
and reasons for many new singers 
to learn better how to handle their 
voices. 

Opera is an art embracing many 
skills. In all these places where op- 
era is struggling for an existence 
new ways of doing everything con- 
nected with its production are being 
found—new ways that are effective 
though inexpensive. In these places 
people are not interested so much 
in how tradition had it, or in how 
grand it can be, but rather in how 
real and how effective it can be with 
the simplest means and the rawest 
of materials. 

The Nationa Music Councu. has 
felt that the people who are working 
in far-flung places to bring opera to 


a new public would like to get to. 
gether and talk over their exper. 
iences and the many new ways that 
they have found to produce this 
wonderful art more effectively with 
young singers and simpler mater. 
ials. A questionnaire was sent out 
and the Nationat Music Councy, 
found that it was right. Producers 
all over the country did want to get 
together and share their exper. 
iences, so a new NATIONAL Opera 
ASSOCIATION was formed under the 
aegis of the Nationat Music Cowun- 
cit. The purposes of this association 
as set down at its initial meeting 
were: 
1—To effect an organized effort to 
advance the composition, production 


and appreciation of opera throughout 
the entire country. 

2.—To provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of all thoughts, problems and 
activities pertaining to opera. 

3.—To encourage the coordination of 
efforts of the members and to provide 

[Please turn to page 15] 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .. . 


[Continued from page 6] 


THANKS for a marvelous piece of cooperation in a gigan- 
tic, but pleasant task.” 

To complete the picture of the steps which have been 
taken by the Committee up to this point, I want to say 
that I have just received a report from Dr. Stelzer in 
which he states that the final vote of the committee 
was completed as of October 18, 1955. This, you will re- 
member, is draft No. III. The result is as follows: 

FOR ACCEPTANCE—7 members; 
FOR REJECTION—1 member. 


I had hoped that the vote of the Committee would 
be completed in time, so that if accepted, it could be 
printed in full in the September issue of THE BULLETIN. 
Unfortunately, this was not possible, due to the date 
date of 'the committee’s acceptance of this latest draft. 
However, I am gratified to say that elsewhere in this 
same issue of THE BULLETIN you will find the complete 
text. I am asking each and every member of the As- 
sociation to read this document carefully, to study it 
thoughtfully and after so doing, either before the Con- 
vention, or better still, at the Convention, be prepared 
to discuss the provisions of said document intelligently. 
When the time comes to vote, it is to be hoped that 
each and every person will be ready to vote with con- 
viction. Between now and the time of the Convention 
and after careful perusal and study, there still will be 
time for you to communicate your ideas to the mem- 
bers of the By-Laws Committee. If you have ideas or 
suggestions do not hesitate to let the Committee know 
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what they are. If you approve, tell them so. If you dis- 
approve, either in whole or in part, also let the com- 
mittee know. As a member of the Association you owe 
it not only to yourself, but to the Association to be 
completely conversant with the contents of this im- 
portant document. In considering this question, may | 
kindly and sincerely ask you to take note of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Remember you ARE THE ASSOCIATION, you make 
the Association what it is. It is up to you to make the 
Association a democratic institution. Let your voice be 
heard! 

2. In discussing the By-Law question, or any other 
question concerning Association affairs for that matter, 
be prepared to accept the MAJORITY OPINION with an 
attitude of COOPERATION and GOOD WILL. 

3. Be sure that individuals and minority groups who 
disagree are sincere in their disagreement, and can 
give adequate and proper reasons for their stand. 

Let us all bear in mind that this is supposed to be 
an Association of intelligent, sincere and dedicated 
Teachers of Singing. The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing has the status of a learned society. 
Let us keep it so. Let us keep it dignified. Above all, 
let us keep it democratic. Let us COOPERATE in the 
grand manner with kindness and good will. Let us 
make our Association a credit and a great force for 
good in the profession of Teachers of Singing. 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 

The Birmingham Area Chapter has 
made remarkable progress since its or- 
ganization with ten members in May 1954. 
To date the membership has _ reached 
twenty, with two new members joining us 
at our next meeting. They are Miss Kath- 
erine Farrar and Miss Honor Weiner, 
both of the Vocal Faculty of Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. The Chapter 
has spearheaded the organization of the 
Birmingham Civic Opera, which will give 
Madame Butterfly as its first performance 
in March, 1956. 

On Wednesday, November 16, the Bir- 
mingham Area Chapter will be host to the 
Southern Regional Meeting of NATS at 
which time the auditions for NATS Singer 
of the Year will be a part of the program. 
An interesting program, with talks by Mr. 
J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
and Mr. Sydney Dalton, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and songs by Mrs. Joyce Adding- 
ton McLemore, winner of the Birmingham 
Civic Opera Audition, will be followed 
by the presentation of Vaughn Williams’ 
The Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains, by the Howard College Vocal Dept., 
directed by Mrs. Kathleen Sowerby Mar- 
tinson. A luncheon and banquet fol- 
lowed by a concert by the Birmingham 
Civic Symphony Orchestra will complete 
the day. 


BUFFALO 

The fall season of the Buffalo Chapter 
got under way, September 18th., with a 
broadcast and luncheon at the Hotel West- 
brook. Our master of ceremonies, Jack 
Eno, of Station WEBR, in an interview 
with Mrs. Louise Sleep, New York State 
Chairman [member of the Buffalo Chap- 
ter], brought out the purpose and func- 


tions of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing and its affiliated 
chapters. 


The usual procedure was reversed when 
Mr. Eno tried out the teachers with a song. 
He forthwith declared our claim to be 
“singing teachers”, valid. 

Mr. Eno’s comments showed more than 
ordinary familiarity with the terms of our 
profession. Before the hour ended, he 
confided to us that one of our members 
present, Miss Lucy Macdonald, had taken 
him in hand early in his radio career. His 
instruction in speech and voice produc- 
tion, for which he has always been grate- 
ful, made it possible to go from the Town 
Crier’s booming bass to a treble role with 
no danger to throat or vocal chords. 


A small chorus is being recruited from 
among our young students. It will con- 
tribute to the Chapter’s occasional recitals 
and is to be used on the radio during the 
Christmas Season. Gertrude Lutzi, Buffalo 
Chapter President, will conduct the 
chorus. 
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CHICAGO 

Our first meeting of the season is 
scheduled for Saturday, November 5th, at 
8:00 p. m. in the Fine Arts Building. 

We are happy to announce that Dr. John 
F. Ohl will be the guest speaker of the 
evening. He is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music History and Literature at 
Northwestern University. Dr. Ohl aroused 
considerable enthusiasm among NATS 
members who were fortunate enough to 
hear him speak at the Workshop held at N. 
U. this past summer. His subject for the 


‘ November 5th meeting will be “How Mu- 


sicological Research Helps the Teacher 
of Singing.” One can see that this prom- 
ises to be a most interesting evening. 

In the last issue of the Bulletin, Earle 
Tanner’s article “Chicago Calling” gave an 
exciting preview of the plans made for the 
convention in Chicago, Tuesday-Friday, 
December 27th-30th. All members of Chi- 
cago Chapter are looking forward to greet- 
ing their colleagues and friends from all 
over the country on this occasion. Make 
your plans now to attend... Don’t forget. 
WE will be looking for you. 

DETROIT 

The Detroit Chapter of NATS had its 
first dinner meeting of the season in Oc- 
tober at the home of Ida Kitching Cordes. 
Lloyd Murphy sang a program of modern 
German songs and Mrs. Cordes showed 
color slides taken on Mr. Cordes’ many 
trips throughout the world. 

We think we have an exceptionally good 
idea for this season. We are planning a 
“Capsule Convention” to be held the first 
of the year. This will include workshops, 
lectures, programs of vocal music, opera, 
ballet, and many other interesting, things, 
all crowded into one very full day. Mr. 
Donald Armand will be in change. 


LOS ANGELES 

September 24, 1955 was the date of the 
Annual Banquet which was given to honor 
the retiring officers of the 1954-55 season 


\ 


and to install the new officers of the sea- 
son 1955-56. 

Luisa Espinel, one of our illustrious 
members who is recognized in the music 
world as an authority on Spanish and 
Mexican songs, is at present hostess for 
the Casa de Adobe, and was responsible 
for the invitation which permitted us to 
hold our banquet in the patio of this au- 
thentic old relic of early California days 
which has been completely restored. 

The rooms furnished with the original 
furniture, candle-burning chandeliers, 
dishes, bric-a-brac and utensils used dur- 
ing that era, are a part of the Southwest 
Museum of Los Angeles, and are open for 
public inspection. The fountain bubbling 
in the center of the patio, the braziers 
burning brightly and a Spanish troubadour 
together with a beautiful senorita singing 
songs to the accompaniment of the guitar, 
gave the entire setting a feeling of au- 
thenticity. One couldn’t help feeling that 
he had suddenly been transported back 
100 years and had become the guest of one 
of the early California families whose 
names have become legendary. 

Jerold Shepherd was master of cere- 
monies for the evening and distinguished 
himself’ by- the masterful way he honored 
the illustrious past officers, introduced 
the in-coming officers, and kept everyone 
chuckling with yarns and asides. 

The retiring officers were: Ada Tilley 
Allen, President; Leon Ettinger, Vice- 
President; Alvina Palmquist, Secretary, 
and G. Wade -Ferguson, Treasurer. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
G. Wade Ferguson, President; Hazel Eden, 
Vice-President; Price Dunlavy, Secretary, 
and Patricia Baker, Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors for the coming 
year are: William Vennard, Albert Cran- 
ston and Florence M. Russell. 

Past-Presidents honored were as fol- 
lows: Ruth Miller Chamlee, first Presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chapter, who, at 
that time, had the title of District Gov- 
ernor. The second President, then called 
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The Kansas City AREA CHAPTER [Mo.] enjoyed the facilities of the new CONSERVATORY 
or Music [pictured above], 3:30 p.m., Sunday, October 30, 1955. Dr. Robert Taylor 
[KSTC, Emporia, Kansas] spoke on the subject of Acoustics. You are invited to read Dr. 
Taylor’s article printed elsewhere in this BULLETIN. It is thought-provoking to the point 
that it may even lead you to the re-examination of your own concepts of tone production. 
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Lieutenant Governor, was Allen Rogers 
Lindquist. The third President, who is 
now Lieutenant Governor of the Califor- 
nia-Western District, was Tudor Wil- 
liams. Succeeding ones were: William D. 
Vennard, Nelle Gothold, Le Roy Bartho- 
lomew, and Ada Tilley Allen. 

Roger Wagner was the guest speaker 
for the evening and gave an excellent talk 
stressing the necessity of voice teachers 
demanding better sight-reading and bet- 
ter musicianship of their young singers 
which is a requirement if they have aspi- 
rations of entering the field of professional 
artists. 

Patricia Baker, Chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee and her mother, Florence 
M. Russell who assisted her, received ex- 
travagant praise — which they richly de- 
served — for the clever placecards made 
from title pages of music clipped from a 
Gay Nineties songbook and carefully se- 
lected to tie in with the person whose 
name they bore, as well as for the Mexi- 
can table decorations and the tiny baskets 
which served as napkin rings. 

This was an evening that will long be 
remembered. The Los Angeles Chapter 
of NATS is deservedly proud of the uni- 
fied enthusiasm of its membership, and of 
its accomplishments. 

The first regular meeting of the 1955-56 
season was held at the home of Alta Turk 
Everett on October 2, 1955. Mrs. Everett’s 
beautiful home and her gracious hos- 
pitality added greatly to the dignity and 
warmth of our Home-coming meeting af- 
ter the summer vacation. 

After the business of the day was pro- 
perly disposed of, Neyneen Farrell, Pro- 
gram Chairman, presented a double-bill 
for our enjoyment. The first part, entitled 
“A Tour of Summer Operetta”, featuring 
Jessie MacDonald Patterson, Patricia 
Baker, William Vennard and Jerold Shep- 
herd, was a clever skit about the prob- 
lems confronting those who participate in 
Summer Operetta — rehearsing during 
the day and playing at night; getting 
rained out; waiting anxiously for the mu- 
sic and the script to arrive for the next 
show; the speculation about stage directors 
and musical directors, costumes, etc. Tony 
Pires, Neyneen’s husband and author of 
the piece, acquitted himself in fine style 
with excellent dialogue and development 
of the idea. The “actors” revealed unsus- 
pected histrionic talent. 


The second part, entitled “A Trip to 
Aspen” was a talk given by Ruth Miller 
Chamlee in which she shared with us some 
of the highlights of her experience during 
the two months in Aspen this summer 
where she and Mario were members of 
the teaching staff; some idea of how the 
school is conducted; a review of the pro- 
grams given, and a highly interesting ac- 
count of the history of Aspen from the 
late 1800’s, when silver was discovered, 
up to the present time. One may always 
be sure when Ruth Chamlee is scheduled 
to speak that she will have something 
interesting to say and that she will say 
it sincerely and charmingly. “A Trip to 
Aspen” was up to expectations — as 
usual! 

A pleasant social half-hour followed 
with Virginia Byrne and Nelle Gothold 
pouring. Hazel Eden and Wilda Bernard 
served on the Hospitality Committee. 


= 
MAINE 

The Maine Chapter met at the Univer- 
city of Maine [Orono]on October 28th and 
enjoyed a delightful concert of contem- 
porary American music presented by the 
Music Department of the University. At 
the business meeting, following the con- 
cert, Miss Marcia Merrill of Cape Eliza- 
beth, president of the chapter reported 
on the Salisbury Summer Workshop and 
proposed a mid-winter meeting of the 
group in Portland. Tentative plans were 
made for a spring meeting. 

Mrs. Louise Colgan, of Waterville, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Northeastern 
District, spoke of the NATS day at the 
Berkshire Music Festival [see Mrs. Col- 
gan’s article, Tanglewood Echoes, else- 
where in this issue] and the Singer of 
the Year Contest. Other officers present 
were Mrs. Charles Carroll of Portland, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Blanche Blake of 
Auburn, secretary. 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The Nashville Area Chapter held its first 
fall meeting, Saturday evening, October 
15, 1955, at the home of Mr. Ross Dowden, 
vice-president of the chapter. 

The subject of the evening was “Forma- 
tion of the Vowels and their Relation to 
Voice Quality”. Miss Irma Lee Batey pre- 
sented the subject in a very interesting 
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way by the use of tape recordings, pictures 
of mouth shapes, and wax impressions of 
the different students’ mouths. 

The study was divided into three sec. 
tions: (1) How influenced by mouth 
shape, Miss Irma Lee Batey; (2) The use 
of the lips, Mrs. David H. Dodd; (3) ‘The 
part the tongue plays, Mr. Ramon B. Un- 
ruh. An interesting and lively discussion 
followed, and all present contributed to 
the success of the meeting. 


NEW YORK 

The New York Chapter of NATS held 
its first meeting of the year in the Stein- 
way studio building, on October 24th, 
1955. President Grace Leslie presided and 
welcomed three new members to the chap- 
ter. 

The President then presented the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Alexander 
Olatka, Research Director of Archer Dan- 
iels Midland Company, who spoke on 
“The Electronic Aspects of Sound”, a sub- 
ject in which he has done much research. 
Mr. Olatka, who has made such a splendid 
impression at the Salisbury Workshop, 
was enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bers. 

The matter of the final revision of the 
By-Laws was then presented by the 
President. The following points pertain- 
ing to the latest revision which were dis- 
cussed, included: the proposed transfer- 
ence of a three-man majority rule to a 
six-man majority rule, empowered to 
change the By-Laws, to control the Nomi- 
nating Committee, to incorporate into the 
association an associate standing and to 
divide and reallign regional districts; 
these being contrary to the original pur- 
pose for which the By-Law Committee 
was established. The purpose originally, 
understood by us, was the revision of the 
By-Laws to assure democratic procedure 
and result. 

After the treasurer’s report and some 
pertinent chapter announcements by the 
President, the meeting was adjourned. 


TWIN CITIES 


The Twin Cities’ Chapter held its first 
meeting of the year 1955-56, Saturday eve- 
ning, October 22nd, at the home of one of 
its members, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold. 

Our new president, Philip Gustafson, 
presided at our business meeting, at which 
time several subjects for the coming year 
were discussed, such as arranging suit- 
able programs, contacting members who 
don’t attend regularly and concerts for 
the Singer of the Year. 

We were justly proud to listen to the 
excellent reports from Miss Maria Mon- 
tana, a workshop staff member, who re- 
ported on the workshops at the North- 
western University at Evanston, [Illinois 
and the Texas Technological College. She 
gave a splendid report on the workshops 
and we are indeed fortunate in having 
her take such an active part in our or- 
ganization by sharing her talents with 
others. 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 


[Revised as of October 18, 1955] 


ARTICLE I 


TITLE, LOCATION, PURPOSES, CORPORATE SEAL, AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN 


Section 1. TITLE. The name of the Corporation is 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, 
INC 


NC., 
hereinafter referred to as the ASSOCIATION. 


Section 2. LOCATION. The registered office of the Corpora- 
tion shall be in the city of Chicago, County of Cook and State 
of Illinois. An alternate office may, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be established in the city of his residence. 


Section 3. PURPOSES. The Corporation is organized for these 
purposes: to establish and maintain the highest standards of 
ethical principles and practices in the profession of teaching of 
singing and of vocal art; to establish and maintain the highest 
possible standards of competence in said profession; to encour- 
age and conduct research and to disseminate information to the 
profession at large; to encourage effective co-operation among 
yocal teachers for their welfare and advancement. 


Section 4. CORPORATE SEAL. The Corporation shall have a 
CORPORATE SEAL which shall have inscribed thereon the 
name of the Corporation, the words “CORPORATE SEAL” and 
“Inc. 1944,” (see front cover of this Bulletin). 


Section 5. ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN. a) Board of Directors. 
The property, funds and affairs of the Corporation shall be con- 
trolled and managed by a BOARD OF DIRECTORS consisting 
of eighteen (18) members in good standing and who are citizens 
of the United States of America, namely, the President, four 
Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Registrar, and 
the immediate Past-President, holding office for two years, re- 
spectively, and other eight regional Directors, one from each 
Region, and one Director at Large, holding office for three years, 
respectively, excepting only the term defined in ARTICLE IV, 
Section 1. 


b) Sub-Committees of the BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Those 
who are Directors and are also Officers shail, with the immediate 
Past-President, constitute the Executive Committee, and the re- 
maining nine Directors shall constitute the Policy Board, pro- 
vided that the BOARD OF DIRECTORS shall by resolution so 
determine. Their respective powers, duties, and manner of elec- 
tion shall be as hereinafter defined. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. CLASSIFICATION. a) MEMBERS. There shall 


be only one class of members, having power to vote, and whose 
card and certificate shall designate them as MEMBER OF THE 
ee ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, 


b) ASSOCIATES. There shall be four classes of Associates 
(not otherwise qualifying as MEMBERS), without vote, whose 
card and certificate shall designate them as ASSOCIATE OF 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SING- 

; 


1) Voice Teachers with less than five years experience who in 
all other respects qualify for membership; 


2) High School or College Music Teachers with vocal training; 
3) Choral Conductors with vocal training; 
4) Coach Accompanists with vocal training. 


Section 2. ELIGIBILITY. Any citizen of the United States of 
America or of Canada who has been actively engaged in the 
teaching of singing for a minimum of five consecutive years and 
who is of unquestioned professional training and reputation and 
Personal probity shall be eligible to membership. This. section 
shall in no way operate to alter or affect the status or eligibility 
of existing members at the time these revised By-Laws are 
adopted. 
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Section 3. METHOD OF ADMISSION. a) Application for 
membership shall be in writing, filled in and signed by the appli- 
cant, specifying his residence, citizenship, professional training 
and activities, teaching experience, and such other data as may 
be called for by the Committee on Admissions, and accompanied 
by the recommendations of at least two members in good stand- 
ing. Applicants must also pledge, in writing, their acceptance of 
and conformance with the “CODE OF ETHICS” adopted by 
this Association. He shall have a copy of the By-Laws. 


b) Each application, whether as member or associate, shall be 
submitted through the respective regicnal District Governor to 
the Committee on Admissions which, after due investigation, 
shall forward it with their recommendation to the Executive 
Committee. All Committee recommendations, whether favorable 
or unfavorable, shall be subject to final approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Each applicant shall be voted upon separately 
by said Committee, and two negative votes shall reject the appli- 
cant. A rejected candidate may reapply for membership after a 
lapse of six months. 


c) Election to membership shall be complete only upon pay- 
ment of the prescribed annual dues for the current year in which 
the candidate is elected. 


Section 4. SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION. a) If any mem- 
ber or associate violates any of the Association’s By-Laws, 
Rules, Regulations or Code of Ethics, or if any member’s conduct 
or action becomes detrimental to the welfare and best interests 
of the Association or its members, such member or associate 
may be suspended or expelled by a majority vote of the Executive 
Committee at any meeting of said Committee, provided that the 
accused party shall be given thirty days previous notice in writ- 
ing and the opportunity to appear before the Executive Com- 
mittee in person, or by representative, to defend himself against 
such charges. 


b) Charges may be preferred against a member or associate 
by written report of any three members of the Association, 
addressed to the Association’s Secretary for submission to the 
Executive Committee, which Committee shall have conclusive and 
final jurisdiction in all matters of suspension and expulsion, sub- 
ject only to the right of said Committee to grant a rehearing 
at its discretion. 


c) If a member or associate be suspended or expelled, all his 
rights and privileges as a member or associate shall thereupon 
be terminated and his membership in the Association shall be 
forfeited. 


Section 5. RESIGNATIONS. If a resignation from membership 
is submitted by any member or associate in good standing, the 
Executive Committee, by majority vote, may accept same, or, 
if the member or associate be not in good standing, such resigna- 
tion may be rejected by the same method. 


Section 6. ADDRESSES. It shall be the duty of all members 
and associates to keep on file with the Secretary an address to 
which any and all notices, Rules, or Regulations of the Associa- 
tion may be sent. 


ARTICLE Ill 
DUES 


Section 1. AMOUNT. a) Regular annual dues of six dollars 
[$6.00], of which two and one-half dollars [$2.50] is for one year’s 
subscription to the Bulletin, shall be assessed, and payable by 
all members and associates, said dues to be paid at time of appli- 
cation for membership and on January Ist of each succeeding 
year after such affiliation. Dues paid by applicants whose mem- 
bership shall have been completed on or after November Ist of 
any given year shall apply in full to the following year as well. 
Date of completion of membership shall be that on which the 
Treasurer mails new membership cards and certificates. 


b) The amount of dues payable annually shall not be subject 
to the usual process of amendment otherwise provided, but can 
be changed only at the annual meetings by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting by proxy. 
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Section 2, ARREARS. Failure of any member or associate to 
pay his dues within thirty days after notification in writing of 
his delinquency shall, ipso facto, cause the suspension of such 
member or associate, which suspension shall continue until the 
delinquency is satisfied in the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee. So long as such suspension shall continue, the member 
or associate shall have no rights or privileges in the Association, 
its property or activities. 


ARTICLE IV 
THE POLICY BOARD OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. TERM OF OFFICE. Provided that the BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS shall by resolution so determine, there shall 
_be a POLICY BOARD, constituting a sub-committee of the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS and consisting of nine Directors, one 
Director from each of the eight regional Districts and one Di- 
rector at Large, each having a term of office of three years ex- 
cept as provided in this Section that in December, 1955, after 
adoption of these By-Laws: 

a) One Director from the California-Western District shall be 
elected for a term of four years to serve with the present two 
Directors whose terms of office expire December 31, 1959, one 
representing the Eastern District and one representing the Cen- 
tral District; 

b) Three Directors shall be elected for a term of three years, 
through 1958, from the Southeastern, the Northern, and the 
Northwestern Districts ; 

c) Three Directors shall be elected for a term of two years, 
through 1957, one from the Southern District, one from the 
Southwestern District, and one Director at Large. 

d) At each subsequent annual election, Directors, chosen from 
the vacated regions, shall be elected to succeed those whose 
terms shall then be expiring. 


Section 2. REMOVAL. Any Director or Administrative Of- 
ficer, whether elected or appointed, shall cease to hold office 
upon termination of his membership or he may be removed from 
office, with due cause, by two-thirds vote of the members present 
or voting at any regular or special meeting of the Association, 
or by a majority vote of those present or voting at any meeting 
of the POLICY BOARD, if it shall appear evident that any such 
Director or Officer has been, and will thereafter during the 
balance of his term be unable to act as such Director or Officer, 
or is otherwise disqualified. Consistent neglect to respond 
promptly to official communications shall, after due notice, be 
sufficient cause for removal from office of any such Director or 
Officer of this Association. 


Section 3. VACANCY. If the office of any Director, or any 
office other than the Presidency, becomes vacant by reason of 
death, resignation, disqualification or inability to act, the re- 
maining Directors on the POLICY ‘BOARD shall, by a majority 
vote, elect a successor who shall hold office for the unexpired 
term and/or until his successor shall have been elected and shall 
have qualified. In the event of a tie vote in such replacement, the 
President of the Corporation, whether or not he be a member of 
said BOARD, shall be empowered to cast the deciding vote. 


Section 4. GENERAL FUNCTIONS. The POLICY BOARD, 
a sub-committee of the BOARD OF DIRECTORS, shall derive 
its power from the Association and shall have authority to act, 
within the limitations defined by these By-Laws, for the Asso- 
ciation during those periods when the Association is not in ses- 
sion. It shall be responsible to the Association for all its actions 
and complete minutes of all its deliberations and decisions shall 
be kept. A full and accurate report shall be rendered to the As- 
sociation, at least once each year at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association by the Secretary of said BOARD. 


Section 5. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS. a) The POLICY BOARD 
shall, in its own discretion, or as requested by the Executive 
Committee, study and formulate policies deemed necessary or 
expedient for the welfare of the Association. 

b) The POLICY BOARD shall have final action in establishing 
the annual budget and in confirming committees on policy, sub- 
mitted to said BOARD by the President. 

c) Within the provisions of the Corporation Charter and By- 
Laws, the POLICY BOARD OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS shall be the legal custodians of all monies, bank accounts, 
records, and properties of the Association. 
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d) The POLICY BOARD shall define and establish boundaries 
of the eight regional Districts and, as found expedient, subdivide 
any District into geographically homogeneous territories to func- 
tion under Lieutenant-Governors in order to facilitate communi- 
cations and more effective regional administration of the Asso- 
ciation’s affairs. 


e) The POLICY BOARD shall appoint a Nominating Com- 
mittee as directed in ARTICLE IX of these By-Laws. 


f) The POLICY BOARD shall have the power to amend the 
By-Laws as defined in ARTICLE XII of these By-Laws. 


Section 6. POWERS. The POLICY BOARD shall have, jp 
addition to the power and authority expressly conferred upon it 
by these By-Laws, the right, power and authority to exercise all 
such powers and do such acts and things as may be exercised 
or done by the Corporation, but subject, nevertheless, to the 
Statutes of the State of Illinois, to the provisions of the Certifi- 
cate of Incorporation, to the By-Laws of the Corporation and 
the approval of the members in convention assembled. 


Section 7. MEETINGS. a) The POLICY BOARD, a sub-com- 
mittee of the BOARD OF DIRECTORS, shall meet at least once 
each year and, in addition, from time to time as the BOARD 
itself may by resolution determine. The BOARD may determine 
its own time, place, and manner of meeting. This BOARD shall 
annually organize, elect its own chairman and secretary. 


b) Special meetings of the POLICY BOARD may be called 
by its chairman, the President of the Association, or by any three 
members of said BOARD, on ten days notice to each BOARD 
member personally, by mail, telephone, or telegram. 


c) Under the provisions of the Statutes of the State of Illinois, 
the presence or the vote of at least six members shall be neces- 
sary to contitute a quorum for the transaction of BOARD busi- 
ness at any meeting. 


Section 8. INFORMAL ACTION. The individual Members of 
the POLICY BOARD shall have no power as such. Except as 
in this Section provided, the POLICY BOARD shall act, and 
shall have the capacity to act, only as a BOARD. Nevertheless, 
any action taken pursuant to a prior authorization, or confirmed 
and approved by subsequent ratification in ‘writing, whether of 
record in the Corporate record book or otherwise, signed by all 
of the DIRECTORS on the POLICY BOARD, shall have and 
shall be deemed to have, the same force and effect as if such 
action had been taken in, or pursuant to a resolution adopted in 
a regularly called or constituted meeting of said BOARD. 


ARTICLE V 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Section 1. Only members of the Association in good standing 
who are citizens of the United States of America shall be eligible 
to election or appointment to an administrative office thereof. 
The administrative officers of this Association shall serve fora 
period of two years, or until their successors are elected of 
appointed and qualified. There shall be a President, four Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Registrar, and eight 
Regional Governors, all of whom shall be elected by the members 
of the Association at its Annual Meeting. The terms of all elected 
officers shall begin on January Ist. 


Section 2. PRESIDENT. a) The President shall be the chief 
executive officer of the Association. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the members of the Corporation and shall be chair- 
man of the BOARD OF DIRECTORS and of the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE of said BOARD, with the right and duty of ex- 
ercising leadership in the work of the Association as that work 
is defined in these By-Laws. 


b) The President shall see that the By-Laws, Rules, and Regu 
lations of the Association are enforced. He shall administer the 
overall policies adopted by the POLICY BOARD and the Mem- 
bership and act as representative of the Association with outside 
agencies, with the teaching profession and with the general 
public. To this end he shall, with the approval of the POLICY 
BOARD, determine the duties of the Vice-Presidents. 


c) Except when otherwise provided in these By-Laws, the 
President shall have the authority to determine whether a ques- 
tion is a matter of policy in the jurisdiction of the POLICY 
BOARD or a matter of administration in the jurisdiction of the 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


d) Excepting only the POLICY BOARD, the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, and the Nominating Committee, the President 
shall appoint all committees: those concerned with policies, after 
rior consultation with the approval of the POLICY BOARD; 
those in matters administrative, after prior consultation with and 
approval of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. He shall be, ex- 
officio, a member of all committees. He shall determine the size, 
personnel, chairmen, and tenure of office of all committees ex- 
cept when otherwise provided by these By-Laws. 


e) The President shall initiate the preparation of the annual 
budget of the Association’s overall activities and, after consul- 
tation with the Treasurer and the EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE, 
shall submit same to the POLICY BOARD for final action. 


f) He shall, with the Secretary, sign all written contracts and 
obligations of the Corporation which have been approved by the 
POLICY BOARD or the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE in their 
respective jurisdiction, and the Association shall be held only 
to contracts and obligations so signed. 


g) The President, or that elected Officer so designated by 
im, shall countersign all checks issued by the Treasurer in pay- 
ment of the Association’s business. 


h) No President shall be eligible for re-election. 


Section 3. VICE-PRESIDENTS. a) The duties of the tour 
Vice-Presidents shall be determined by the President, with the 
approval of the POLICY BOARD. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, that Vice-President who is the Director of Field Activities 
shall have the powers and shall perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent. As Director of Field Activities he shall act as coordinator 
and liaison officer between the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
and the Regional Governors of the Association. The Vice-Presi- 
dents, as directed by the POLICY BOARD, shall assist the 
President in unifying and coordinating Association business, 
financial procedures, management, and in administering the 
overall policies adopted by the POLICY BOARD and/or the 
membership. The names of the Vice-Presidents shall be alpha- 
betically listed. 


b) If for any reason the office of the President be vacated, 
the Vice-President who is the Director of Field Activities shall 
succeed to that office until the next general election is held. 


Section 4. SECRETARY. The Secretary shall keep accurate 
records of the proceedings of the Association, of the BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, and of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
which records shall be submitted in duplicate form to each DI- 
RECTOR and Regional Governor, and shall at all reasonable 
times be open to inspection by members of the Association. He 
shall promptly transmit to the Registrar and the Editor of The 
Bulletin any changes in address submitted to him by the mem- 
bership. He shall issue all official notices required to be given 
by,.or in behalf of the Association. He shall conduct correspon- 
dence, have custody of and affix the Seal of the Corporation 
and shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by 
the President, the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, and_ the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Section 5. TREASURER. The Treasurer shall receive and dis- 
burse all monies of the Association. He shall deposit said monies 
in the name of the Association in such bank, or banks, as may 
be designated by the POLICY BIOOARD. He shall keep a set of 
books recording all financial transactions, which shall at all 
reasonable times be open to inspection by the membership and 
be audited annually as directed by the President. The Treasurer 
shall pay out money only by checks, signed by himself as “Treas- 
urer of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SINGING, INC.”, and countersigned by the President or that 
member of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, whom the Presi- 
dent shall so designate. The Treasurer shall assist the President 
and the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE in preparing the operating 
budget for the year for approval by the POLICY BOARD. He 
shall, upon receipt of dues, mail out membership cards and cer- 
tificates or renewal stickers 


Section 6. REGISTRAR. The Registrar shall, immediately 
after receiving from the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE the name 
of any teacher who has been approved as a member or associate 
of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SINGING, INC., notify the applicant of his acceptance as a 
member or associate and enter his name, together with correct 
mailing address, on the Association’s Membership Roll. At least 
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once each month the Registrar shall mail to Executive Officers, 
Chairman of the Committee on Admissions, Editor of the Bul- 
letin, and Regional Governors a list of the names and addresses 
of all members and associates entered upon the Roll since the 
last preceding similar report. The Registrar shall also keep in a 
book, or card file, the names and addresses of all members and 
associates of this Association and shall hold same available for 
inspection at any time by the Executive Officers, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions, and the Editor of the Bulletin. 


Section 7. REGIONAL GOVERNORS. a) Each Regional 
Governor shall, under instructions from the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE and the Director of Field Activities further the 
plans, interests, and activities of the NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC., as its Field Govy- 
ernor in the territory assigned to him. He shall report monthly 
to the Director of Field Activities on the status, activities, and 
progress of his District. Applications for membership in the As- 
sociation from teachers resident in his territory shall be received 
by him and he will once each month forward such applications 
as completed in detail, together with their annual dues, to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. He shall initiate 
regional meetings. 

b) Each Regional Governor shall for his term of office and 
with prior approval of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, appoint 
one Lieutenant-Governor for each territory, as designated by 
the POLICY BOARD, under his jurisdiction, a member in good 
standing, whose duty it shall be to cooperate with his respective 
Regional Governor in securing new members for the Association 
in his assigned territory, to further good public relations and the 
ethical and educational progress of the Association, and to pro- 
mote study groups, chapters, regional meetings and activities in 
his area of the District. 


c) Regional activities which involve the Association in any 
financial obligation, whether initiated by the Regional Governor 
or a Lieutenant-Governor, must have prior approval of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, and the Association shall not be 


held liable unless such obligations have been included in the 
Association’s budget and have been duly authorized by the 
signature of the President and the Secretary. i 
ARTICLE VI 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Section 1. PERSONNEL. Provided that the BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS shall by resolution so determine, there shall be an 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, a sub-committee of the BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS and consisting of nine Directors, namely, the 
President, four Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
the Registrar, and the immediate Past-President. Their term of 
office shall be two years, beginning on January Ist after the 
biennial election of the members in convention assembled. 


Section 2. GENERAL FUNCTIONS. The EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, a sub-committee of the BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, shall derive its powers from the Association, and shall 
have authority to act, within the limitations defined by these 
By-Laws, for the Association during those periods when the 
Association is not in session. It shall be responsible to the As- 
sociation for all its actions and complete minutes of all its de- 
liberations and decisions shall be kept. It shall be the Secre- 
tary’s duty to render a full and accurate report of said delibera- 
tions and decisions to the Association, at least once each year 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 


Section 3. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS. a) The EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE shall have and exercise final authority in accept- 
ing or rejecting applications for membership in the Association 
submitted to it by the Committee on Admissions. It shall formu- 
late, have printed and distributed to the members and prospective 
members or associates of the Association, all announcements 
which have its approval for the furtherance of the Association's 
plans, interests, and activities. It shall also approve all official 
pedagogic or other pronouncements of the Association before 
they may be issued or published. It shall design and have printed 
the Association’s stationery, membership application forms, 
membership cards and certificates or renewal stickers and such 
other publications as it may, from time to time, authorize. 


b) Within the provisions of the Corporation Charter and By- 
Laws, the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE shall have full charge 


and authority in determining the educational and executive ac- 
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tivities of the Association as defined in these By-Laws. It shall 
be consulted and shall have power to take final action in the 
appointment of Lieutenant-Governors and all committees in 
matters administrative, including the Committee on Admissions 
but excepting the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, the Nominat- 
ing Committee, and committees in matters of policy. 


Section 4. MEETINGS. a) The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
a sub-committee of the BOARD OF DIRECTORS, shall meet 
at least once each year and, in addition, from time to time as 
the COMMITTEE itself may by resolution determine. The 
COMMITTEE may determine its own time, place, and manner 
of meeting. 

b) Special meetings of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE may 
be called by the President or by any other three members of 
the COMMITTEE, on ten days notice to each COMMITTEE 
member personally, by mail, telephone, or telegram. 


c) Under the provisions of the Statutes of the State of Illinois, 
the presence or the vote of at least six members shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum for the transaction of COM/MITTEE 
business at any meeting. 


Section 5. INFORMAL ACTION. The individual Members 
of the COMMITTEE shall have no power as such. Except as 
in this Section provided the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE shall 
act, and shall have the capacity to act, only as a COMMITTEE. 
Nevertheless, any action taken pursuant to a prior authorization, 
or confirmed and approved by subsequent ratification in writing, 
whether of record in the Corporate record book or otherwise, 
signed by all of the DIRECTORS on the EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, shall have and shall be deemed to have, the same force 
and effect as if such action had been taken in, or pursuant to 
a resolution adopted in a regularly called or constituted meeting 
of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ARTICLE VII 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. After prior consultation with, and upon final action 
by, the POLICY BOARD in matters of policy, and the EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE in matters administrative, the President 
shall appoint all committees, except as otherwise defined in these 
By-Laws. Each committee shall have tenure not to exceed the 
President’s own term of office. The personnel of each committee 
shall be responsible, through its chairman, to the President of 
the Association for the fulfillment of its functions as set forth 
and defined by the POLICY BOARD or the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, respectively, at the time the committee is ap- 
pointed. Each committee shall submit to the President a final re- 
port when its mission has been completed, and/or an annual 
progress report. 

Section 2, ANNUAL REPORTS. All committee reports shall 
be submitted in whole or in digest, at the Annual Business 
Meeting for final approval by the Membership. 


ARTICLE VIII 
MEETINGS OF MEMBERS 


Section 1. REGULAR MEETINGS. The Annual Convention 
of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SINGING, INC., including the Annual Business Meeting, shall 
be held on call of the President, at a time and place, whether 
or not in the State of Illinois, as determined by the EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE and notice of such meeting shall be mailed 
to all members and associates at least sixty days before date of 
such meeting. 

Section 2. VOTING. At any regular meeting, each member in 
good standing shall be entitled to vote in person, or by written 
proxy as defined in Section 3, in election of Officers and Direc- 
tors and upon any mouon or question properly brought before 
the meeting. 

Section 3. QUORUM. Not less than five per cent (5%) of the 
total voting membership in good standing, present in person, or 
by authorized written proxy duly filed with the Secretary of 
the Association, shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any meeting of members. 


ARTICLE IX 
ELECTIONS 
Section 1. NOMINATIONS. Fach year, not later than six 
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months before the annual election, the POLICY BOARD of th 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, upon due notice by the Preside’ 
shall by a two-thirds vote appoint a NOMINATING COMMIT. 
TEE of five, who are members in good standing but hold pe 
elective office and who signify their willingness to serve This 
Committee shall select a ticket of candidates according ‘eo a 
offices to be filled at such election and such tickets shall % 
printed and mailed to members of the Corporation not less tha 
sixty (60) days prior to date of election. At any time, not ra 
than thirty (30) days before the date of election, additional 
nominations for any office may be made by filing of petitions 
with the Secretary, indicating the name, or names, of candidate 
proposed for a given office, or offices, which written petitions 
shall be signed by not less than twenty-five (25) members, 


Section 2. ELECTIONS. The Secretary shall prepare ballots 
bearing the names of all candidates whose names are submitted, 
either by the NOMINATING COMMITTEE or by petition 
and have said ballots available to members at the meeting where 
election is to be held. A majority of all votes cast shall be neces- 
sary to elect. Newly elected officers and directors will take office 
effective January Ist, following the election. 


ARTICLE X 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 


Section 1. ORDER OF BUSINESS. The regular order oj 
business at all meetings of members, of the BOARD OF DJI.- 
RECTORS, the POLICY BOARD, or of the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE shall be as follows, to wit :- 


1) Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

2) Reports of Officers and Committees. 

3) Consideration of special or unfinished business. 
4) Consideration of general business. 


5) Report of Nominating Committee and elections. 
But this order may be changed upon vote of the meeting. 


Section 2. PROCEDURE. “Roberts Rules of Order” shall 
govern all meetings when not inconsistent with these By-Laws, 
but special Rules of Order for the government of meetings of 
members, or the BOARD OF DIRECTORS, the POLICY 
BOARD, or the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, may be made at 
any time by vote of the meeting. Any motion or resolution of- 
fered for consideration shall, at the request of any member, be 
reduced to writing before it is acted upon. 


ARTICLE XI 
CHAPTERS 


Section 1. Members of the Association numbering ten or more 
who reside in a geographically homogeneous area may organize 
a local society which shall, upon approval of the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE of its application therefor, become a designated 
Chapter of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SINGING, INC., functioning as a self-governing group in 
local administration of activities but limited to these By-Laws 
and subordinated to the parent body in all matters relating to 
national policy. 


ARTICLE XIll 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. AMENDMENTS BY MEMBERSHIP. Any By- 
Laws may be repealed, modified, altered or amended, or new 
By-Laws adopted, at any regular meeting of members of the 
Corporation by a two-thirds vote of all members present and 
voting by proxy. 


Section 2, AMENDMENTS BY THE POLICY BOARD of 
the BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Any By-Laws may be repealed, 
modified, altered or amended, or new By-Laws adopted, at any 
regular or special meeting of the POLICY BOARD of the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of said POLICY BOARD, provided that no such change shall 
take effect until thirty (30) days after the mailing of notice 
thereof, with copy of By-Laws as so proposed by the POLICY 
BOARD, to all members of the Corporation. Such action on the 
part of the POLICY BOARD shall not deny the right of mem- 
bers to modify or rescind at the next annual meeting. 
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[Continued from page 3] 


purpose is to project and sustain 
that mood. If the singers breath 
control be faulty, he would do well 
to put off the study of this song, 
until he has mastered a perfect le- 
gato and can manage the smooth, 
long flow of tone the vocal line de- 
mands. 

In Schumann’s Waldesgespraech, 
we are concerned more with telling 
a story than we are with conveying 
a mood in slow, long-spun phrases. 
There are rather contrasting moods 
and a story to relate, and this is far 
easier than sustaining the mood of 
a song such as Schubert’s Die liebe 
Farbe, or the one mentioned above. 
In Waldesgespraech, facial expres- 
sion plays an important part in con- 
veying the ardent enthusiasm of the 
young man, the seductive tone of the 
loreley in the guise of a beautiful 
bride, the horror of the man on dis- 
covering the real identity of the 
woman and the ruthless pronounce- 
ment of the loreley at the end. 


In Schubert’s Der Doppelgaenger, 
we have a song of great economy. It 
is short, and in its two pages there 
is built up a dramatic crescendo 
of emotion which has never been 
equalled in music. The rhythm is 
felt, not seen, the ostinato in the 
accompaniment moves inexorably 
on, and, superimposed is the decla- 
mation of the man who _ begins 
quietly to observe the house of his 
beloved, becoming increasingly agi- 
tated and finally tragic as he sees 
his own image in the moonlight, 
cursing it for coming to mock him 
with the vision of all he suffered 
there in bygone days. Since this 
song contains several climaxes, the 
singer must plan his dynamics so as 
to make the final climax, “so manche 
Nacht” the most gripping of all. 

In turning to the French School 
of the late 19th century, we are 
confronted with demands very dif- 
ferent from those mentioned before, 
although the same fundamentals of 


technic must needs be applied here 
as well. 


One of the first requirements for 
singing French songs is a good 
French diction. German and Italian 
diction can be acquired with little 
struggle, provided the singer has a 
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good ear. French diction is so subtle 
and refined that it is virtually a 
study in itself. Just as the French 
expression of the latter 19th cen- 
tury represents a phase of refined 
romanticism which gives particular 
consideration to the delicate shift- 
ing moods of the mind and spirit, 
so is the French language the per- 
fect and only medium for the proper 
expression of these moods. For the 
French language must be clearly 
and meticulously projected in order 
to give the listener the authentic 
sonorities, the rise and fall of the 
lilting cadences of this highly re- 
fined tongue. 

The songs of Fauré, Duparc, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Milhaud, Poulenc, et 
al, are of contrasting moods and 
pace; comprise many subjects and 
manifest that quality of charm 
which permeates French art. They 
must be studied with a view to 
their elegance and finish, their po- 
etic delicacy and grace of fancy and 
sentiment. They require the most 
fertile imagination from the inter- 
preter, and an all encompassing 
technic for their effective perform- 
ance. 


THE NEW NOA..... 


[Continued from page 8] 
for an interchange of information con- 
cerning all phases of opera. 


4.—To consider the organization of 
projects to the end that Opera in 
America may be benefited by the 
knowledge presented as results of these 
projects. 


The overall ideal and central aim 
of the NaTIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION 
is a democratic pooling of all ideas, 
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information, and to the extent pos- 
sible, materials, to the end that well- 
produced and well-performed opera 
may somehow come within the reach 
of more and more new, enthusiastic 
listeners. It is not an organization 
where information alone is doled out 
for a price. Information of every na- 
ture there will be, and available to 
all, but every effort will be made to 
foster a spirit of brotherhood, rather 
than competition among all those 
who have found opera to be the en- 
joyable art that it is. 

The NationaL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING HAS INVITED 
NOA to join with it in their conven- 
tion in Chicago, December 27 
through the 30th. NOA appreciates 
this helping hand given to it in its 
infancy, and it hopes that it will 
grow large and strong and helpful 
to singers everywhere and it invites 
every member of NATS to join 
NOA and help to create new oppor- 
tunities for more singers and to 
make these opportunities more dig- 
nified and worthwhile. 


Leonard Treash, President, 
NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION 


For Basic Repertoire 


THREE SONGS OF DEVOTION 
By Healey Willan 

These three songs by the eminent Can- 

adian composer will be appreciated by 

singers who desire only the most ap- 

+ material for church or recital. 


FOUNDATIONAL REPERTOIRE 


FOR SINGERS 
Compiled and edited by Victor Prahl 

Songs by Beethoven, Brahms, Dowland, 
Jensen, Fauré, Franz, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Lawes, Loeffler, Loewe, Lully, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rameau, Rubin- 
stein, Schubert, Schumann, von Weber, 
Wolf, and others. Original texts with 
English translations. 


Vol. I. Twenty-seven songs: 
For medium high voice........ $1.25 
For medium low voice........ 1.25 
Vol. Il. Twenty-five songs: 
For medium high voice........ 1.25 
For medium low voice.......... 1.25 


FIFTY-FIVE ART SONGS 
Edited by Sigmund Spaeth 
and Carl O. Thompson 
Fifty-five songs by 55 master com- 
posers, from Purcell and Morley to 
Debussy and Strauss, representing a 
cross-section of song literature. In Eng- 
lish. $1.00 
Send for copies on approval 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
285 Columbus Ave. ....Boston 16, Mass. 
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A SUCCESSFUL partnership in the 
study of singing involves a full 
realization, on the part of both the 
teacher and the student, of what 
each is expected to contribute to the 
arrangement. It is based on mutual 
respect, loyalty and a wholesome 
regard for each other as normal and 
intelligent people. Any partner- 
ship, be it a business or a musical 
enterprise, assumes that the special 
endowments of each party will so 
compliment each other that the re- 
sults will be beneficial to both. Like- 
wise, it involves certain risks that 
each must take, and dangers that 
must be met and surmounted when- 
ever possible, or when insurmount- 
able, recognized as such and the 
partnership dissolved before perma- 
nent injury can be done. 

The first problem a student must 
face is the selecting of a teacher best 
suited to his particular needs. He 
may choose one at random, or he 
may have someone recommended 
to him, or he may select some artist 
teacher because he likes his singing 
or is impressed by his reputation. 
All of these are legitimate avenues 
of contact, but they do not insure a 
happy relationship, for regardless of 
the worth of either or both of these 
individuals there is the chance that 
they will not work together as a 
“team.” Similarly it can be said 
that the teacher also faces certain 
dangers in accepting a person as his 
pupil. A student may enhance or 
depreciate the reputation of a teach- 
er by his conduct or his achieve- 
ment. 

If a partnership involves the pool- 
ing of assets, let us first consider 
what the teacher should contribute. 
NATS has published a pronounce- 
ment entitled Fundamental Require- 
ments for Teachers of Singing. A 
careful study of this document will, 
no doubt, impress us with the fact 
that perhaps we are deficient in this 
respect. However, could we meet 
all these “Fundamental Require- 
ments” and give them willingly to 
the partnership, we would still fall 
short, for we would be giving only 
of the things that we have acquired, 
unless we gave also the qualities 
that make us the persons we are. 

The first of these qualities should 
be sincerity. It cannot be taught, 
but it can be felt and experienced. 
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THE STUDENT-TEACHER 


IN THE STUDY OF SINGING 
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Secondly, unselfishness must be 
demonstrated. It cannot be ex- 
pressed in words, it must be lived. 
Not an easy assignment. This brings 
us to still another character trait i.e., 
honesty. This word is often used 
synonymously with frankness. It is 
a quality that goes deeper than that. 
It is a trait that not only is frank in 
uttering ones appraisals, but which 
introspectively seeks out the true 
reasons and motivations that lie be- 
hind the actions and utterances. It 
is an inherent quality that cannot be 
understood except by those who pos- 
sess the same basic virtue. It is 
something that young people need 
to experience as a bulwark against 
doubt and uncertainty. 

The teacher must realize too that 
he is an educator. Education is not a 
pouring of knowledge into the mind 
of a student, but rather a drawing 
out of that individual his own pow- 
ers and resources. The best achieve- 
ment of any teacher comes when he 
has managed somehow to make his 
pupil assert his own will, his own 
imagination and his own creative- 
ness. Complete satisfaction in the 
singing of a song and genuine en- 
thusiasm for the singing art as a 
whole, comes only when an individ- 
ual experiences the thrill of discov- 
ering his own powers, vocally and 
spiritually. Many tedious hours of 
teaching and practicing can and 
will be made inspired moments if 
teachers can learn the secret of with- 
drawing into the background, while 
enabling the personality and crea- 
tive impulses of the student to as- 
sume their rightful place in the 
forefront of the teacher-pupil part- 
nership. 

A good voice teacher should have 
the quality of social-mindedness. 
Singing has too long been taught 
without thought of the ultimate aim 


of all education, i.e., the betterment 
of the community as a whole. Sty. 
dents should no longer be thought 
of as isolated individuals whose only 
interests are selfish ones, but rather 
as integral parts of a society that 
needs and deserves the benefit of the 
training that each member receives, 

Last, but not least, the teacher 
must contribute understanding. We 
take it for granted that he under. 
stands his profession, and gives of 
that understanding freely. That 
seems to go without saying. What 
he does not always realize is that he 
must understand the pupil as a per- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He was Dean of Music, 
North Park Junior College, Chicago, from 1929. 
1947, leaving this post for Northwestern Uni- 
versity. At present, he is chairman of the voice 
department of that university. He was president 
of the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild at the 
time NATS was founded, becoming a charter 
member of the new organization. Since that 
time, he has served NATS as Regional Governor 
of the Central District, National Secretary, and 
now is Vice-President in charge of field activ. 
ities. He was the director of the 1955 North 
western University NATS Workshop. The pres 
ent article is a drastic reduction of a paper 
read at the 1953 Colorado University NATS 
Workshop. 


son and give sympathetically of his 
greater experience and _ wisdom 
wherever and whenever the need 
arises. This may not be as easy as 
it appears and can be fraught with 
dangers that may hinder successful 
study. All too frequently the teach- 
er is used merely as a receptacle in- 
to which a student may pour his 
troubles, his love affairs, family 
troubles, difficulties with friends 
and fellow students, and other un 
happy emotional experiences. Most 
frequently the teacher hears the 
misunderstood “theme and_ varie 
tions,” when the student has sudden 
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ly been thwarted in something that 
he wants to do, or when he comes for 
advice when all he really wants is 
our understanding in the form of an 
approval for something that he is 
contemplating and which he knows 
in his own heart to be neither 
right nor desirable. All this may 
develop into a sentimentalism in 
which the teacher too, being hu- 
man, finds a certain warmth and 
satisfaction. Not for a moment 
should it be forgotten that there 
are times when a_ pupil needs 
help and advice, but don’t feel too 
self-satisfied when he heaps his 
troubles over you in the studio. You 
may just have happened to be 
around at the moment. Someone else 
might have served the purpose just 


‘as well. Let us make our under- 


standing deep enough, and our in- 
sight keen enough to give aid where 
it is definitely needed and whatever 
else we do let us not have our studio 
permeated with the stuffy incense of 
sentimentality and build up a “cult 
like” atmosphere among the stu- 
dents based on a so-called sympa- 
thetic and understanding nature. Do 
you know of anything that can blind 
a person more completely to real 
values, or more definitely limit mind 
and imagination than “cults”? Get 
the studio relationship out in the 
clear crisp atmosphere of intelligent 
understandir g, where a student can 
grow and learn to stand on his own 
two feet. He will need this more 
than anything else in his pursuit of 
a musical career. 

Now let us consider the responsi- 
bilities of the other half of the part- 
nership. More and more it seems to 
me, the teacher is compelled to bear 
the heaviest load. People in general 
and students in particular seem to 
feel that vocal success and_pro- 
gress is strictly up to the teacher 
Why this should be so, I am not 
sure. Perhaps we, as teachers, are to 
blame. Perhaps we, ourselves, have 
built up the illusion that we are de- 
finitely for hire, and that our prime 
objective is a full teaching schedule. 
I know as well as any one the 
necessity of securing students and 
collecting fees for our lessons if we 
are to remain in the profession, but 
Iam not convinced that we need 
give the impression that we will put 
up with about anything as long as 
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we can keep pupils coming to the 
studio. Perhaps also we are much 
too eager to claim credit for any 
artistic success our pupils may have. 
The statements of “He is a pupil of 
mine” or “She is from John Doe’s 
studio” are, it seems to me, much too 
frequently heard. If we claim all the 
credit certainly, then, the students 
and the public are justified in plac- 
ing all responsibility on our door- 
step also. Regardless of whether or 
not these conditions exist, however, 
the student must be made to feel his 
responsibility toward his teacher. 

We have spoken at length about 
the risks that a student takes in se- 
lecting a teacher. What we have 
failed to stress thus far, is the tre- 
mendous risks that the teacher takes 
with every student that comes under 
his tutelage. His personal, as well as 
his professional, reputation can well 
be in jeopardy. I believe that it is 
high time that we, as teachers, made 
some very definite requirements of 
our students relative to their con- 
duct in and out of the studio. 

What then shall we expect of 
these people? First, we must insist 
upon INDUSTRIOUSNESS; just plain 
ordinary ability to work. Native tal- 
ent is a vital factor in the success of 
any singer, but unless he has the 
ability to work and apply himself 
consistently he will most certainly 
never get far in the musical world. 
Next, we should expect SINCERITY. 
There is nothing quite as difficult 
to cope with as insincerity, and noth- 
ing that can more quickly under- 
mine teacher-student relationship. 

We should also find in our pupils 
a KEEN MIND and a CREATIVE IMAGIN- 
ATION; an attitude that reaches out 
to grasp the meaning of what is be- 
ing taught, both as regards the ac- 
tual singing techniques as well as 
the song material under considera- 
tion. Can anything be more frustrat- 


ing than expending one’s energy and 
entire vocabulary in a futile effort 
to capture for a few moments the 
undivided attention of a student? 
We do find students who respond 
emotionally to certain types of songs 
and seem to do a fair job of singing, 
but this is far from enough. This is 
not thinking nor is it actually crea- 
tive. It is merely a passive response 
to certain types of stimulation and 
leaves the student no richer in ex- 
perience and no stronger in under- 
standing than he was before. Think- 
ing creatively is a positive act. It is 
not a type of day-dreaming where 
the mind is simply the crossroads of 
any and all vagrant thoughts or 
ideas, if we can call them by such 
terms, that may happen along in 
response to conditions that may for 
the moment be predominant. Think- 
ing requires effort. It is a reaching 
out in a definite direction and for a 
definite purpose. It seeks to place 
fact on fact in logical order until a 
conclusion has been reached, or a 
creative result attained. A keen im- 
agination is a requisite in this pro- 
cess. Not the type that flits from 
pillar to post in a totally disorgan- 
ized manner, but rather one that is 
ordered in its functioning with de- 
finite objectives in mind. All the 
concentration in the world on the 
part of the teacher cannot make up 
for the lack of it in the student. 
Could I be given a first choice of 
the trait most desired in my pupils 
I think I would choose ENTHUSIASM, 
for it seems to me that the whole 
learning process will “bog down” 
unless this element is present in 
abundant measure. I have said re- 
peatedly that our most difficult task 
is to make the student really want 
to do the thing he says he wants to 
do. Only infrequently do we find a 
student who comes with a high re- 
[Please turn to page 22) 


OF IMPORTANCE TO NATS MEMBERS CONCERNING THE 1956 WORKSHOPS 


Institutions contemplating the issuing of invitations for NATS Worxsxops to be held 
in cooperation with them, in 1956, should make every effort to issue those invitations 
at an early date. It will facilitate the workshop program greatly if all invitations from 
colleges and universities are in the hands of the WorksHorp CuairmAN, Mrs. Helen Steen 
Huls, 811 Fourth Avenue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota, before the Annual Convention 
is held — the last week in December. All letters of inquiry should be sent to her at the 
earliest possible moment. Members of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 
whose colleges or universities may be considering such action — please take note. 


If any NATS member has constructive ideas about any aspect [faculty, staff, location, 
subject matter, etc.] of the workshops for the coming summer, please communicate with 
Mrs. Huls at your very earliest convenience. Thank you for your cooperation! 
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Tanglewood 
Echoes 


The first NATS meeting [July 29-31, 
1955] at the Berkshire Festival in Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Massachusetts, grew out of 
an idea of Mrs. Louise CoLcan, LIEUTEN- 
ANT GOVERNOR OF THE NORTHEASTERN RE- 
GION. It opened with the Friday evening 
[July 29] concert. A luncheon was ar- 
ranged at the Hotel Curtis, after which 
Mr. George Turain, Manager, provided the 
assembled NATS with a meeting room, 
cost free. The talks by the three speakers 
were informative and highly interesting. 

Mr. Frederick Jagel, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera and now teaching at 
The New England Conservatory spoke on 
Beginning and Sustaining an Operatic 
Career, saying that Europe with its numer- 
ous small opera companies provided more 
opportunities for the young artist. Then, 
there were the great opera houses, where 
the mature artist performed. In many 
cities, opera is presented throughout the 
year. A single opera may be performed 
as many as eight times a week, giving the 
young student a chance to really make 
the score and the stage business his very 
own. Mr. Jagel suggested the popular 
operettas and the oratorio as valuable 
mediums in the preparation of a singer. 
He favors the extension of the grassroot 
opera companies movement. In such cases, 
he believes that even the young singer 
should be paid. 

Miss Rutu Dovuctas, HEAD OF THE VOICE 
DEPARTMENT, Mt. Hotyoke spoke 
on Voice Training as Applied to Choral 
Singing. The endeavor to attain “oneness 
of tone” is greatly helped by the uniform 
pronunciation of vowels, and the recitation 
of text to bring clarity of diction. She 
stated also that the scientific approach 
sometimes stifles spontaneity, though 
there are students who can do better if 
they know how tone is produced phy- 
siologically. The student must have phy- 
sical validity to stand up under the vari- 
ous pressures which must be sustained in 
a recital. Miss Douglass warned against 
singing notes instead of phrases. 


Mme. Sytvre DeErDEYN OF PITTSBURG 
spoke authoritatively on translations in 
the fields of French song and opera. She 
presented several instances of successful 
renditions in the native tongue of the 
country where the operas were given, 
citing the performance of “Peter Grimes” 
in Flemish. Mme. Derdeyn said that in al- 
most all cases the choruses were superior 
to ours. No doubt this was due to the fact 
that the opera houses were open the 
greater part of the year. She related that 
the highest salary paid a soloist was 
$280.00. On the other hand, Mme. Derdeyn 
recommended that, in almost all cases, 
songs should be sung in the original lang- 
uage; in such instances, the singer should 
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know the meaning of every word. She paid 
tribute to Deems.Taylor’s felicitous trans- 
lations. 

The SINGER oF THE YEAR CONTEST came 
in for its share of discussion. Some thought 
that NATS, should not stage any such 
contest, but should prepare singers for 
contests now in existence. One idea was 
that for NATS to provide such auditions, 
where only the pupils of NATS teachers 
are eligible, would lead eventually to a 
contest among our teacchers. . Another 
criticism was that the conduct of the au- 
ditions was not clear: how eliminations 
were to be made and where; what the 
awards were to be. Nearly all believed 
that the whole program needed more time 
to make it possible for contestants to pre- 
pare the long requirements called for, as 
well as to give opportunity for those in 
charge to think through all points neces- 
sary to bring such an undertaking to a 
successful conclusion. 


Magda Laszlo, soprano; Argeo Quadri, 

conducting the orchestra of the Vienna 

State Opera. [Westminster, WL 5179] 
MOZART: Famous Soprano ARIAS 

Hilde Zadek, soprano, Bernard Paum- 

gartner, conducting the Vienna Sym- 

phony Orchestra. [Epic, LC 3135] 

Voice teachers who are happy with the 
Mozart concert arias that have become 
readily available only in the last few years 
should be equally pleased with these two 
releases, of which the second is a bit more 
recent. The two voices, both excellent, 
offer interesting comparisons. “Bella mia 
fiamma” is on both programs. 

“Famous” is not quite the correct word 
for the Hilda Zadek selections. Only 
“Dove sono” fits the definition. She sings 
this exquisitely. However, the comparative 
unfamiliarity of the rest of the program is 
no drawback. There is an aria from “Ido- 
meneo”, two from “La Clemenza di Tito,” 
and three concert arias. Dramatically, only 
“Dove sono” is superior, but her fine mu- 
sical readings of the others are welcome, in 
spite of the fact that there is one badly 
sharped tone in “Basta, vincesti,” and 
“Non piu di fiore’ demands a ketter chest 
voice than she displays. 

If Hilde Zadek exemplifies the Ger- 
manic ideal for voice production, Magda 
Laszlo may be said to employ a more Ital- 
ian bel canto. I confess a prejudice in fa- 
vor of the latter, and this doubtless ex- 
plains why I feel that the Italo-Hungarian 
soprano brings a more appealing voice to 
her performance. “Chi sa, chi sa,” and 
“Vado, ma dove,” [like “Basta, vin- 
cesti” on the other record] are most 
useful for students. More pretentious are 
“Ah, lo previdi” [which seems to develop 
anticlimactically, and hence is challeng- 
ing] and “Ch’io mi scordi di te?” [which 
was written for orchestra with Nancy 


Here is an idea that found unanimoy; 
support. State Chairmen should be made 
aware of young artists in their states who 
are prepared to give programs. Samples 
of programs could be sent by singers to 
State Chairmen who in turn could send 
them to clubs, churches, and radio sta- 
tions who needed talent. An appropriate 
fee should be charged. There could he 
also a central place where those wanting 
such talent could apply. 


All members who attended this mem. 
orable meeting at the magnificent Berk. 
shire Festival had a thoroughly enjoyable 
time. It was a record year for the festival, 
Mr. S. Spader, Manager, was most cordial 
and helpful. He hopes that NATS will be 
back in 1956 — even make it an annual af. 
fair. Would you like that? If so, write 
Mrs. Louse CoLcGAN at WATERVILLE, Mame, 


[Louise Cotcan] 


Storace singing and Mozart at the clavier, 
and which may have been an expression 
of the composer’s love for the soloist.) 
Still more demanding is “Bella mia fiam- 
ma,” and neither of the ladies made it 
really exciting. 


PUCCINI: Soprano SoLos 
Maria Leone, Lois Hunt, Brenda 
Lewis, Willa Stewart, Mary Hender- 
son, Frances Schimenti, sopranos; 
Hans Juergens Walther conducting a 
symphony orchestra. [Allegro Royale, 
1611] 

This recording is a rather sad contrast 
to the two just reviewed. Though all six 
of these ladies have sung with major 
opera companies — four of them with the 
Met — only occasionally do they surmount 
the great danger of sounding like most of 
the amateurs who cannot resist Puccini. 

Brenda Lewis lends distinction to the 
program with a fine performance of “Che 
tue madre” from “Butterfly,” and Willa 
Stewart, now achieving success abroad, 
contributes two beautifully sung arias 
from “Turandot”: “Del primo _pianto,’ 
and “In questa reggia.” 

The remaining selections, most of them 
hackneyed, are made to sound no better 
with the usual scooping and poor intona- 
nation. Arias such as “Un bel di vedremo” 
depend on that most difficult of musical 
achievements, perfect unison, but this 
conductor is so far from accompanying his 
soloists that two of the old favorites be- 
come canons. 


PAGLIACCI HIGHLIGHTS 
Featuring Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; 
with Maria Leone, soprano; Richard 
Bonelli and Frank Valentino, bari- 
tones; Hans Juergens Walther con- 
ducting a symphony orchestra. [Al 
legro Royale, 1614] 
[Please turn to page 23] 
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ESPITE the constant encourage- 

ment of the vocal teacher to 
relax, many students find it im- 
possible to do so because of mild 
psychological difficulties caused by 
fears and inhibitions. This article is 
designed to discuss, and correct, 
some of the misconceptions which 
quite often are found to be the basis 
of more or less unconscious tensions 
when the student is subject to mis- 
apprehensions regarding the physi- 
cal basis of singing. For example, 
it is not uncommon for a new vocal 
student to become quite apprehen- 
sive as the voice teacher investi- 
gates the range of voice by moving 
the scales higher—step by step. A 
common mental picture is that of a 
rubber band being stretched tighter 
and tighter to make the higher 
pitch, and sometimes a student will 
refuse to go further into the high 
ranges for fear of approaching the 
ultimate strain or snapping point of 
the vocal cords. Because of certain 
adjustment mechanisms, there is no 
basis for this fear. 

It can be explained to the student 
that while it is true that the vocal 
cords do not act exactly the same 
as vibrating strings, a very close 
correlation can be drawn with profit. 
Just as a vibrating string changes 
its pitch possibilities with three vari- 
ables—LENGTH, TENSION, and cCROsSS- 
SECTIONAL AREA—sO can an analo- 
gous situation be applied to the vo- 
cal cords by indicating viBRATING 
LENGTH, TENSION, and THICKNESS. 
The fact that each of these three 
factors can be mutually coadjusted 
eliminates any necessity for a rela- 
tively large adjustment of any sin- 
gle factor. For example, relative 
thinness in the vibrating length of 
the cord makes larger variations of 
tension on the vocal cords unneces- 
sary in order to make a high tone. 

As a further illustration, for ex- 
ample, it can be pointed out that 
the strings of a violin are of variou: 
diameters and, while it is true that 
the tension of a string does not vary 
during playing, the vibrating length 
is changed by pressing the string 
[stopping] against the fingerboard. 
The student can understand readily 
that it would be possible to use a G 
string in the place of an E string, 
but that the additional tension at 
so high a pitch for a relatively large 
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ACOUSTICS AS AN AID 


TO EASE OF 
SINGING 


diameter would make playing and 
tone color unsatisfactory. Likewise, 
it would be equally unsatisfactory 
to attempt to take an E string to 
replace the G string and loosen it 
to make the lower pitch. Actually, 
the adjustment of registers in the 
singing voice is a skillful coordina- 
tion of all three factors. lt can be 
shown mathematically that a wide 
range of pitches can be secured 
from relatively small changes in 
each of the three factors taken to- 
gether. Much of this interplay of 
the three factors — namely, THICK- 
NESS OF THE CORD, TENSION, and VI- 
BRATING LENGTH—can be realized by 
close inspection of slow-motion mov- 
ies of the vocal cords in action. 
An additional suggestion to the 
student, who is concerned about the 
tension on vocal cords in reference 
to high tones, can be the fact that 
while a muscle can contract or thick- 
en itself, it must be extended by 
another muscle. A muscle cannot 
extend itself. Therefore, the thin- 
ness and tension needed for a high 
note are furnished by other muscles 
rather than by the vocal cord itself. 
Another mistaken concept fre- 
quently held by students is the 
mental picture of the conflict be- 
tween air pressure applied to the 
vocal cords and the consequent ten- 
sion needed to resist that air pres- 
sure in order to make a tone. Here 
again, a mental image of vocal cords 
stretched tight enough that they 
will snap back in effecting complete 
closure against the pressure of air 
in the act of singing, arises in the 
mind. Close inspection of slow-mo- 
tion pictures of the vocal cords in 
action will reveal, however, an ab- 
sence of “bow string” tautness. Act- 
ually, there is a factor which makes 
this extreme tension unnecessary. 


Robert “Jaylor 


' There is a widely used, but little 

understood, principle called Berr- 
NOULLI’s THEOREM which applies in 
this particular instance. It is the 
same principle by which an atomizer 
sprays, an airplane flies, and a base- 
ball curves. In essence, the principle 
states that if a speed of a fluid is 
increased, the pressure inward, per- 
pendicular to the flow, is decreased. 
In other words, then, as the vocal 
cord closes, the narrowed channel 
of air would cause the air to flow 
faster at that particular point, re- 
sulting in a slightly reduced lateral 
pressure, which, in turn, would ac- 
tually assist the vocal cord on its 
inward cycle. This is probably one 
explanation why the human voice, 
when properly used, is able to per- 
form for long periods without fa- 
tigue and irritation. 

A very significant corollary is 
worth consideration at this point. 
The student hears the constant ad- 
monition to “support the voice with 
breath.” Obviously, increased sup- 
port results in increased pressure 
and, therefore, increased speed [not 
quantity, if singing is correct] of air 
passing through the glottis. Accord- 
ing to BERNOULLI’s THEOREM, this 
will result in a further decreased 
lateral pressure, and thus more as- 
sistance in the closing of the glottis. 
Could it not be that this is the ulti- 
mate reason for “breath support”? 

The student will usually realize, 
in a vague way, that resonance also 
makes singing easier, but he doesn’t 
exactly understand why or how. 
Here again, resonance will be found 
to be actually an assisting force in 
the activation of the vocal cords. The 
following explanation will give the 
basis for this assumption: Imagine 
a vibrating tuning fork being held 
over a long narrow tube closed at 
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the far end. It will be assumed that 
the tube in which the sound will be 
reflected is just long enough so that 
as one of the prongs of the fork 
bends towards the tube and sends a 
wave of compression down to the 
bottom, the wave will bounce and 
return just in time to catch the 
prong on the upward swing; in 
which case, the returning wave of 
compression will actually assist the 
prong to bend upward. This condi- 
tion is resonance in its truest and 
strictest sense. 


Let us suppose, also, that the tube 
be lengthened enough that a re- 
flected wave of compression be de- 
layed so that by the time it returns, 
the prong is on a downward path 
and collides with the returning wave 
of compression. It can be understood 
readily that such a collision would 
definitely inhibit the movement of 
the fork, obviously resulting in a 
feebler tone being given off. While 
the situation in the mouth is ex- 
ceedingly complex, nevertheless, it 
is easy to see that the vibration of 
the vocal cords could be assisted or 
hampered by the proper conditions 
of resonance or the absence thereof. 
[As sound travels along a pipe, 
there is always a reflection at the 
open end and, in this case, the 
mouth is considered as a pipe.] 
From this, it can be seen that reso- 
nance can be used for other pur- 
poses than tone color and power. 
This condition is the basis of the 
freedom which comes from achiev- 
ing resonance in singing. 

Under certain circumstances, it is 
possible to lengthen or shorten the 
tube so that the wave of compression 
[or rarefaction] will return to the 
prong of the fork a little sooner or 
a little later, thus slightly speeding 
up or slowing down the vibration 
of the fork, and causing the result- 
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' invites correspondence from any voice teacher 
who has been similarly intrigued with the in- 
vestigation and application of acoustical prin- 
ciples in his studio procedures. 


ant pitch to either sound slightly 
sharp or slightly flat, respectively. 
This is called forced vibration. Thus 
it is not uncommon to find a reso- 
nance condition such that it causes 
the source of vibrations to change 
its natural period of frequency. 
This could easily be the explana- 
tion of the difficulty in the case of 
the music student who has a good 
ear, but, much to the annoyance of 
every one concerned, has persistent 
intonation troubles. Since voice 
training consists of “focusing” or 
“placing” the voice, which means 
discovering the proper arrangement 
of cavities to supply the correct res- 
onance for any given pitch, it can 
be said that such a student has un- 
intentionally created the wrong res- 
onance cavity interrelationship, and 
the reflected sound waves are caus- 
ing the vocal cords to alter slightly 
their intended frequency because of 
the strong influence of the tight 
“coupling” causing forced resonance, 
as mentioned above. 


Note that the above discussion 
uses the word “resonance” in the 
strict scientific sense and, as such, 
makes no allusion to tone color, 
dynamics, or any other ingredient 
of good singing. Desirable tone col- 
ors are achieved through resonance, 
but not all resonant tones are neces- 
sarily desirable. If reference is made 
to the above description of the in- 
teraction of the prong of the tuning 
fork in the reflected wave of com- 
pression for rarefaction], as the 
case may be, it can be shown that 
when the two work together, the 
tuning fork will be allowed to give 
off much more tone than if it were 
inhibited by the opposing force of 
conflicting air waves. This shows 
that resonance is a state of coopera- 
tion, or a condition, the results of 
which can be noted in the fact that 
a vibrating body can thereby more 
readily transfer its energy to the 
surrounding air. Thus, resonance 
does not create energy: it merely 
makes it more immediately avail- 
able. In the same way the singer, 
in having secured resonance in the 
voice, can realize a greater effici- 
ency in singing. The energy used in 
his singing can be realized in the 
consequent power of the voice in- 
stead of being dissipated through 
tightness and frustrated activity. 
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The fact that the ear is more sen- 
sitive to higher frequencies can be 
utilized by the singer to increase the 
ease of singing. As the singer gradu- 
ally learns to adjust the intercor- 
relation of the various cavities of 
the head, by which he secures res- 
onance on any given tone, he finds 
that as this adjustment is perfected, 
there is more power given to over- 
tones as well as the fundamental. 
In other words, he achieves reso- 
nance on several tones, not just one. 
The singer then can take advantage 
of the happy fact that not only will 
the presence of overtones give his 
voice a richer color, but also that a 
tremendous amount of power is not 
needed in order to have a carrying 
voice, since overtones are more eas- 
ily heard. He needs merely to de- 
pend upon the higher partials. 


If careful consideration is given 
these concepts, it is quite possible 
that the elimination of misappreher- 
sion and erroneous concepts could 
result in additional peace of mind, 
and, consequently, a significant ad- 
dition to the ease of singing. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 
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[Continued from page 5] 


the index finger for the first, the 
third finger for the second, etc. 
Such finger movements can be un- 
gbstrusive, and could even be used 
in performance without the audience 
being aware. 

The metrical relationships of the 
notes is actually very simple, no 
more difficult to grasp than the sim- 
plest arithmetic. The number of pos- 
sible combinations of note values on 
single beats, or in measures, is really 
very small. Basic patterns in duple, 
triple, or quadruple meters, simple 
or compound, recur over and over 
again in those various meters and, 
once they are mastered, should pre- 
sent no further problem. The com- 
pound meters, 6/8, 9/8, etc. some- 
times present difficulties, but if the 
student is made to realize that in 
these the beat is divided into three 
parts instead of two as in simple 
duple meter, the difficulty is easily 
overcome. The practice of a few 
contemporary composers of using 
the figure 2 with a dotted quarter 
note as a measure sign instead of 
the more usual 6/8 makes the mean- 
ing of the compound measure more 
easily apprehended. 

If the student has difficulty with 
metrical patterns, the writing of 
such patterns on note paper a few 
times will frequently help to solve 
the problem. Also, it is possible to 
adapt such metrical patterns to the 
vocalises used in the development 
of the vocal apparatus where the 
frequent repetition of the pattern 
aids in overcoming the problem. 

The second element of music— 
melody—provides another area of 
experience in which the singer needs 
the utmost musical skill. His art 
is concerned primarily with the pro- 
jection of his melodic line to the 
listener. Until the recent revolution 
in musical style, melodies were 
based almost entirely on either scale 
[stepwise ] or arpeggio patterns, or 
a combination of the two. 

Basically, a knowledge of scales 
and of keys is necessary as well as 
an awareness of modulation to the 
related keys. In addition, the sing- 
er must have a knowledge of the 
common intervals—seconds, thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, and octaves, 
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and the ability to perform them. In 
order to develop skill in reading, it 
is necessary to think pitches and 
pitch relationships, and not parrot 
them in rote fashion while the mind 
is occupied with other thoughts. In 
other words, not think “a” carelessly 
when he should be thinking a- 
sharp or a-flat. 

Vocalises can be an aid in the de- 
velopment of this area. Most vocal- 
ises heard coming from the singing 
studio consist mainly of scale or 
arpeggio patterns, or a combination 
of both. If the student is made aware 
of the intervallic relationships and 
the pitches rather than singing a 
pattern mechanically, his ability to 
recognize and sing various pitch re- 
lationships is gradually developed. 

Harmony is another area in which 
some degree of skill is necessary. 
The student who does not recognize 
the harmonic structure of his song, 
who. cannot sense the important 
tones of a melody, the harmony 
tones or the important dissonances, 
such as the suspension or the ap- 
poggiatura, and the less important 
tones, such as the passing tones or 
neighbortones, cannot give the me- 
lodic line the rhythmic vitality ne- 
cessary to good performance and can 
only repeat it parrot-fashion after 
the teacher. Such a knowledge is 
the basis for the rhythmic nuances, 
the little freedoms, the “give and 
take,” that are vital to musical 
rhythm as opposed to a metronomical 
1, 2; 1, 2, or 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3, ete. Such 
a performance is not unlike a child 
learning to read who stresses equal- 
ly each syllable and each word with- 
out feeling the rhythm of the lan- 
guage, as compared with a fluent 
reader who stresses the important 
syllables and words of a sentence 
and passes more lightly and rapidly 
over those of lesser importance. In 
music, too, the important notes must 
be given relatively greater stress, 
either dynamically or rhythmically. 
and the less important passed over 
more lightly or quickly. 

The vocalise, here too, can serve 
as a basis for beginning the study 
of harmony, particularly those based 
on the tonic triad and scale of a key. 
Some vocalises heard coming from 
vocal studios combine the dominant 
triad, or dominant seventh chord. 
with the tonic triad, and those pro- 


vide an excellent approach to the 
two most important sonorities in vo- 
cal literature written prior to the 
beginning of the present century. It 
should not be difficult to introduce 
the subdominant, or  supertonic, 
triad in a vocalise as a next step. 
Incidentally, leaps along the outline 
of the latter triad seem to provide 
greater difficulty for singers than 
any other sonority except, perhaps, 
the diminished seventh chord. Song 
literature provides an immeasurably 
rich field for the development of 
this phase of musicianship since 
most of the literature written prior 
to the present century was relative- 
ly clear and simple in its harmonic 
relationships and texture. The more 
complex structures, such as the sec- 
ondary seventh chords, the dimin- 
ished seventh, and augmented sixths 
can be mastered as they are encoun- 
tered in the literature where they 
are reserved for special effects. 
points of tension, or climaxes. 


The study of musical form is an 
area which is frequently neglected 
but which is of great importance in 
the development of musicianship. 
Interpretation is bound up in the 
recognition of phrase structure, ca- 
dences, phrase relationships, the re- 
lationship of. figures in the melodic 
line, and other aspects of the form 
of the particular composition. Un- 
derstanding how phrases are bal- 
anced, how phrases usually have one 
high point of climax [comparable to 
the key word of a sentence which 
gives it meaning], how the rhythm 
of the music—as opposed to meter— 
is dependent on phrase relationships, 
how a composition usually moves to 
a point of climax and then, usually 
concludes quickly to a point of re- 
pose, helps the student to perform 
more intelligently and convincingly 
the music he sings. 


The singing teacher may wonder 
how all these elements can be cov- 
ered when there is scarcely time 
enough to accomplish what is desir- 
able with the vocal mechanism dur- 
ing a lesson period. Obviously, some 
are purely mechanical skills, such 
as, learning how to read notes, or 
learning metrical relationships, or 
recognizing intervals. These skills, 
however, are a necessary part in the 
training of musicians. Sometimes 
difficulties can be overcome by com- 
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bining the problem with a vocalise, 
thus achieving a dual result with a 
more or less routine procedure. With 
a little ingenuity, the skillful teach- 
er can combine many problems with 
the regular lesson material and, 
thereby achieve a dual purpose. It 
cannot be denied that if a very small 
portion of the lesson time is devoted 
to the development of musicianship, 
it may repay many times later as 
the student progresses and begins 
to sing with greater ease, poise, in- 
telligence, and conviction. 


TOREN ..... 


[Continued from page 17] 


solve to succeed, a firm courage to 
meet the inherent difficulties and 
above all an enthusiasm that makes 
light work of the most difficult as- 
signments and keeps the spirit fresh 
and strong even in adversity. I sup- 
pose all students have it in some de- 
gree, or even to a large degree at 
certain times, but all too frequently 
we have to work with people who 
lack this essential. Some have de- 
termination. They are determined 
to get a degree, or to learn a song 
for a contest or prepare a recital 
program, but determination alone is 
a hard task-maker and often drives 
the luckless soul into despondency 
and defeat. Enthusiasm is a spiritual 
force that lifts, that “makes glad the 
day with singing.” 

I would have my students be FAIR 
MINDED. I would have them realize 
that even as they have weaknesses 
so also have their fellow students 
not only the ones in their particular 
studio, but also those thousands of 
others that are aspiring toward the 
same goal and seeking their training 
from other teachers. I would fer- 
vently hope that they remember 
that all teachers are human also and 
subject to the customary human 
frailties. So frequently do students 
come into our studios from other 
teachers with nothing but com- 
plaints and criticisms to offer in re- 
view of their past associations. These 
derogatory remarks are directed not 
only at the teacher’s teaching ability, 
but frequently are in censure of his 
personal habits and character. Obvi- 
ously there may exist instances 
where such remarks are justified, 
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but much more frequently do we find 
that the students are trying to “get 
in solid” with the new mentor, or 
are trying to find justification for 
their own failures in human rela- 
tionships or for their limited pro- 
gress in the vocal arts. Whatever 
the reasons, it still is a vicious prac- 
tice. At best, such conversation in a 
studio can do no good. The best way 
to discourage it is to refuse, in a nice 
way of course, to listen. I know that 
our own egos are tremendously in- 
flated by favorable comparisons 
with others, but we should remem- 
ber this that when the student 
moves on to still another teacher 
we will be on the other end, and 
may not find it so pleasant. My first 
impulse, when this type of student 
comes to my studio is to listen and 
enjoy my feeling of superiority. My 
second reaction is to get angry first 
with myself for my inherent weak- 
ness for flattery, and secondly with 
the student for having the effrontery 
to waste our time in gossip. Frankly 
I don’t want this person around. If 
I am a questionable character and 
a poor teacher, I don’t want them to 
stay long enough to find it out and 
then go and spread the news abroad. 
We should refuse to take the risk of 
this kind of partner. Or if we do 
accept him, we should make it emi- 
nently clear that we do not approve 
of critical remarks regarding our 
colleagues. 


Finally, I would demand of my 
partner a fine sense of LoyaLty. Not 
the type of loyalty that results in a 
blind and stupid following of every- 
thing I may say or do. There can be 
no surer way to complete stagna- 
tion in the learning process. Neither 
do I want a kind of “chamber of com- 
merce” loyalty that conducts a type 
of missionary project for the poor 
benighted souls that are not under 
my exalted influence. This attitude 
will most certainly eventually bring 
only embarrassment in the presence 
of our pupils and the public-at-large 
and heartfelt dislike from fellow- 
teachers. Naturally, we want and 
we need people in our studios who 
are loyal enough to speak a good 
word about us when asked their 
opinion in the matter and with some 
pride assert that we are partners in 
vocal study, but that is a far cry 
from the “studio evangelist” that we 


find flitting around all too frequent. 
ly. 

The loyalty that we should desire 
is expressed in terms of confidence 
in us as teachers and in the work 
that we are doing. It is an attitude 
that remains firm even when there 
is disagreement, or we do not see 
eye to eye in certain matters, and 
continues in that spirit until a soly. 
tion is reached. Only in this way can 
a totally happy and mutually profit. 
able partnership function. 


I began writing on this subject 
with the intention of placing the em- 
phasis upon the student’s obligations 
and responsibilities as he comes to 
our studios for voice lessons. I hope 
I have succeeded. We, as teachers, 
have been told what is expected of 
us and in most instances are aware 
of the ideal to which we would at- 
tain. Perhaps that is why we un- 
wisely assume too much of the re. 
sponsibility for successful relation- 
ships with our students. In an eager- 
ness to please, we may have neglect- 
ed to emphasize the pupils obliga- 
tions to the “partnership” if it is to 
be successful. I am confident that 
most young people will more than 
measure up to their responsibilities 
as soon as they are made to realize 
what is expected of them. 

Recently, I read somewhere a des- 
cription of various types of sermons. 
The only one I recall was called the 
Jericho sermon. This is the kind 
that marches around the subject at 


‘least seven times making a loud 


noise and hoping that the walls will 
fall. Perhaps this paper comes pret- 
ty close to that definition. My ear- 
nest hope, however, is that this bar- 
rage of words may have at least 
produced one or two small cracks 
in the masonry that surrounds our 
teacher-pupil relationship. 


Tmportant 


A special question and answer 
period on the proposed Revision 
of the By-Laws will be held af- 
ter the Opera Workshop Forum 
on Wednesday, December 28, 
1955, at 9:00 p.m. Let’s all at- 
tend and clear the air for Thurs- 
day’s Business meeting. 
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g The SOUTHEASTERN District will hold a 

ional meeting at Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C., Saturday, November 19. 
This meeting is being planned by Lieut. 
Governor Paul Peterson who has served 
as Chairman of the Singer of the Year 
Auditions for the Southeastern Region. 
Local arrangements for the meeting are 
headed by Earl Berg and Harvey Wood- 
ruff of Charlotte. 

The highlight of the meeting will be 
the Regional Auditions for the Singer of 
the Year. There are two contestants. One 
from Florida and one from North Carolina. 

The North Carolina Chapter with Joel 
Carter presiding and the South Carolina 
Chapter with Vergene Colloms presiding 
will have meetings during the day also. 

The South Carolina Chapter is ten- 
tatively planning a meeting soon after the 
first of the year. Details will be announced 
later by Chapter President Vergene Col- 
loms in Spartanburg. 

Tentative plans are going forward for 
the 1956 Workshop sponsored jointly by 
the Southern and Southeastern Regions. 
For the past four years it has been held 
at Boone, North Carolina in the South- 
eastern Region. Next summer, it will move 
to the Southern Region and be held at 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Louis Nicholas, Southern Regional Gov- 
ernor will serve as Director of the Work- 
shop. His committee will be announced 
later. 


Two new State Chairmen have been 
appointed this fall in the Southeastern 
Region to fill vacancies due to removal 
from their state of the incumbent chair- 
men. Miss Radiana Pazmor of South Caro- 
lina is on leave of absence from Converse 
College. Mrs. Vergene Colloms of 666 Pal- 
metto St. of Spartanburg, S. C. has been 
appointed State Chairman in Miss Paz- 
mor’s place. Florida State Chairman Miss 
Etta Robertson has_ retired from _ her 
teaching position at Florida State Uni- 
versity and is now living in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. In her place has been ap- 
pointed Mr. Walter Stevens James also 
of Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


@ The SoutHern District meeting will be 
held at Ramsay High School and Howard 
College in Birmingham, Ala., Wednesday, 
Nov. 16. Mrs. Ruth Sccott Parker, Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Chapter, and W. 
Winfield Crawford, Alabama State Chair- 
man, have prepared a promising program. 

Most of the morning will be given to the 
regional auditions for the NATS Singer 
of the Year Contest. There are eight 
entrants from the Southern Region, who 
will be judged by Doris Doe of the Cadek 
Conservatory of Music, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., one of the Artist Advisors for the 
Auditions, and former Metropolitan Opera 
contralto; J. Oscar Miller, Head of the Vo- 
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cal Department of the Cadek Conserva- 
tory of the University of Chattanooga, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern Re- 
gion, and member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing; and 
Mme. Rose Palmai-Tenser, founder of the 
Mobile [Alabama] Opera Guild, and 
prominent singer and teacher. 

The afternoon will contain lectures by 
J. Oscar Miller and Sydney Dalton of 
Nashville, Tenn., a_ presentation of 
Vaughan Williams’ “The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains” by the Howard 
College Dept. of Music, and other music. 

After a banquet, members will be guests 
for the concert by the Birmingham Sym- 
phony, with Rudolph Firkusny as solo- 
ist. A more detailed account will be 
given in the next issue of The Bulletin. 


m Centrat District. The Missouri NATS 
took over the Voice Forum of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the Missouri 
Music Teachers Association, November 
6-8, Northeast State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. Hardin Van Duersen [NATS 
Missouri State Chairman], Kansas City, 


is president of the MMTA. Stanley Dea- 
con, Kansas City, chaired the Voice Sec- 
tion on November 7th with Reinhold 
Schmidt, Lawrence, Kansas; Rachel Ward, 
Kansas City; Helen Huls, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota; and Oren L. Brown, St. Louis, 
made up the local panel; 100% NATS. 


mw Northwestern. The first meeting of 
NATS members of Oregon and nearby 
Vancouver, Washington was held at the 
home of Oregon’s Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ruth Evelyn Stoughton, Sunday, October 
9. Discussion was led by Mr. Melvin Geist 
of Willamette University. A study group 
was organized including NATS members 
of Oregon and of Vancouver, Longview 
and Centralia, [Washington], as these 
cities are closer to Portland, Oregon than 
Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. Lloyd Mallett, Mrs. Carolyn James 
and Miss Hazel King were appointed as 
a committee to head the study group. 
Subjects will be assigned for the next 
meeting. Heading a drive for new mem- 
bers, Ruth Evelyn Stoughton has sent 
out letters to a select list of voice and 
choral people over the state. 

The new Oregon State Chairman is Mr. 
Lloyd Mallett, recently appointed by John 


L. Lester, Governor of the Northwestern 
District. 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY and FAUST 

HIGHLIGHTS 
Brenda Lewis and Maria Leone, so- 
pranos; Albert DaCosta, tenor; Rich- 
ard Bonelli, baritone; Louis Sgarro, 
bass; Hans Juergens Walther conduct- 
ing a symphony orcchestra. [Allegro 
Royale, 1616] 

The responsibility for such a venture 
as these rests with the conductor, and it 
must be reported that here he is unable 
to command his orchestra any better than 
he did in the Puccini recital reviewed 
above. Indeed, I am sorry to say, the 
Madame Butterfly Highlights are pretty 
largely duplicate pressings from it. 

Bonelli reacts to a situation like this by 
alternately taking off at a good tempo like 
the experienced singer that he is, and 
then waiting for the orchestra to catch 
up with him, becoming so dispirited under 
the circumstances that he flats miserably 
and even forgets his words. I spare you 
detailed accounts of what happens to the 
younger soloists. 

Albert DaCosta, however, deserves spe- 
cial mention. The career of this young 
Metropolitan Opera tenor should bear 
watching. One flaw in this recording will 
be of interest to voice teachers. He mus- 
ters his forces well for his high C, which 
he takes admirably, but then, like many 
another young tenor, he forgets to re- 
lease the pressure, and the succeeding 
tones are pinched. 

In the Pagliacci Highlights, the voice 
of Martinelli, recorded in this, his seven- 
tieth year, is heard, still impressive, even 


at the top. For comparison, two recordings 
from his prime over twenty-five years 
ago are included, but their quality is not 
really worthy of the great tenor. 
MARTIAL SINGHER, BARITONE 
A recital of French arias, accom- 
panied by an unidentified orchestra. 
[Allegro Royale, 1613] 

To end this column more pleasantly, 
here is a disc by one of the best repre- 
sentatives of his native France. Singher 
has had a brilliant career to make him 
worthy of his fame, and his artistry is 
exemplary. Needless to say, the French is 
impeccable, reason enough for this record 
to be useful in a voice studio. 

In some of the arias, such as “Ada- 
mastor, roi des vagues,” from “L’Afri- 
caine” by Meyerbeer, he is disconcertingly 
near to forcing; and in others, such as 
“Promesse de mon avenir,” from “Le Roi 
de Lahore” by Massenet, he is badly out 
of tune. But others are lovely, especially 
those that are tender and reveal his mezza 
voce, as in “Le viege,” from “Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame” by Massenet, and the 
Berceuse from “Louise” by Charpentier. 
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Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. Haptey CRAwForp, 
NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 10] 


Our guest for the evening was Dr. Theo- 
dore Stelzer, Nebraska ‘tate Chairman. 
He gave us details regarding the revision 
of the constitution and By-Laws as well as 
the reorganization of the whole adminis- 
trative setup of the NATS. 

After the meeting was adjourned, we 
enjoyed a sociable hour when our gracious 
hostess served us with delicious refresh- 
ments. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Washington, D. C. group opened its 
season with a meeting at the studio of 
Anne Y. McGuffey on Sunday, October 2. 
Present were the new president, Gilderoy 
Scott, Ann McGuffey, Jane Stone, Mary 
Clarke, Vera Ross, Josephine Muse, Amy 
Grant, Elsa Koppel, Gretchen Hood, James 
L. McLain, and Franklin Holmes. Nov. 27 
was the date set for the Sunday recital of 
several students, at Barker Hall. The 
president proposed a follow-up review and 
criticism of the November 27th recital to 
conclude the annual dinner in January at 
the Kenesaw. 

The main event of the day was a dis- 
cussion of music in two negro schools 
here, by Josephine Muse and Amy Grant, 
revealing the progress made and the in- 
teresting steps from early days to the 
‘present. Miss Muse told of the start of 
the Washington Conservatory of Music 
and School of Expression by Harriet Gibbs 
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Marshall, at 9th and T Sts., N.W. The 
original idea was the founding of a Nation- 
al Music Center but it never materialized. 
There were no funds to carry on and it 
settled down to being a Conservatory here 
in 1903, and is operated from the student 
tuition only. Its objective at present is a 
preparatory school. The National Negro 
Opera Co. also came under discussion. 

Miss Grant next took the floor to give 
an account of work at HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
with its faculty of 22 music teachers, and 
Dean Werner Lawson’s desire for 200 
students. This year 150 are enrolled. Their 
hope is for a new building. At present 
Miss Grant and Miss Burge are the 2 voice 
teachers with only one assistant. She out- 
lined the work cf the 2 classes, A4 and 
B4 and then expanded on a problem with 
students: that the mediocre were more 
ambitious and desired a career working 
much more earnestly than the naturally 
gifted singers. 

Vera Ross then reviewed the Summer 
Workshop at Grace Leslie’s Salisbury, 
Mass. home, stating it was the most satis- 
fying of any she had attended. The sub- 
jects were thought-provoking and the out- 
standing feature was the demonstration 
teaching lesson, conducted in turn by 
Romley Fell, Sonia Sharnova, Mr. Pearson 
and Leila Leroy — all most revealing, 
sound, and varied in approach, with un- 
known students to work on. 

A new book was recommended “The 
Healthy Voice” by Dr. Brodnitz, a valu- 
able asset to teachers. Meeting ended with 
a tea. 


WEST MASSACHUSETTS 

The West Massachusetts Chapter of 
N.A.T.S. met Saturday afternoon October 
29th at the home of Miss Anna Hamlin, 
Head of the Voice Department, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

President Anna M. Wollmann conducted 
the meeting during which the following 
officers were re-elected: President, Miss 
Anna M. Wollmann, Springfield; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Wary M. Williston, 
Holyoke. 

After the business meeting, Professor 
Ruth Douglass, Head of the Voice Dept., 
Mt. Holyoke College, gave a most inter- 
esting, comprehensive report on the Sum- 
mer Workshop held at the Studio of Grace 
Leslie, Salisbury, Mass., last August. Pro- 
fessor Douglass was very enthusiastic in 
her expression of appreciation of the 
Workshop which she found most stimulat- 
ing. 

A question and answer period and a dis- 
cussion of topics suggested by Prof. Doug- 
lass’ report followed. 

Miss Hamlin then presented in a demon- 
stration-lesson, three of her pupils in 
various stages of progress and possessing 
different types of voices. Early Italian and 
early English songs and one operatic aria, 
“Una voce poco fa” in the original key, 
were presented, and were thoroughly en- 
joyed by the audience. These pupils had 
volunteered to sing for the Chapter and 
were very cooperative. The listeners were 


invited to ask questions and the pupils 
explained what they were trying to ac. 
complish. 

Miss Hamlin’s program was greatly ap. 
preciated. It was a worth-while experience 
for both pupils and teachers. At the close 
of the program, tea was served by the 
hostess, assisted by her charming young 
pupils. 


WISCONSIN 

The chapter will meet at an NATS 
luncheon to be held during the Wiscon- 
sin Music Teachers’ Association conven. 
tion, which meets in Appleton on Novem. 
ber 13, 14, and 15. Mr. B. Fred Wise of 
Chicago will be the featured speaker on 
voice at the convention. William A. Eberl, 
NATS state chairman, is chairman of the 
voice committee. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a-set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated, 


Training the Vocal Instrument _(.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 


Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing [Lecture 
outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 


tion] (03) 


First Supplementary Report on 
Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 

Second Supplementary Report 
Covering Proposed Curriculum 
for the Training of Teachers of 
Singing in Universities and 
Schools of Music. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 


American Song Literature 
[3-parts] 


The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 
with the Advent Season] (10) 


Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing 


(.10) 


(50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, Simpson COLLEGE, 
INDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
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